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HEMICAL RESEARCH. — 
C INSTRUCTION IN ANALYSIS.—Gentlemen desirous of 
in Chemical Investigation, or of obtaining Instruction 
ot fementary Analysis, will find every facility in the New La- 
recently erected by the Council of this College for Prac- 
nstruction in Organic and General Chemistry and the 
Jes of Chemical Kesearch, as applied more particularly to 
Medicine, and the Manufacturing Arts, under the 
of Mr. GRAHAM, Professor of Chemistry, and 

f Practical Chemistry. 
lal n from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m., except on Satur- 
v3, when it is Masood at 1 Delock. ‘hom 1st October to the end of 
dy of their own choice, if 


ts occ with 

“Biudent ed by Cz" Peufesore by whom they are assisted with 
peedful instruction and a 

Fees: — Session. er 3 3 six months, 184. 18s.; three months, 
Wil. 10s. ; one month, 4 

Covrst oN GENERAL _ stry.—Professor Graham's Lectures 
are daily, except Saturday, from 14th October to 15th April, at 
am. —Fee for perpetual admission, 94; whole term, 64; half 


terms speotus, with full details, may be had at the office of the 


(lls. ROBERT LISTON, Dean of Faculty of Medicine. 
HENRY MALDEN, AM. Dean of aculty of Arts 
CHAS. €. ATKINSON, peomaaaa s0 ae ouncil, 
_vaiversity College, London, January 1847. 








DENMARK. HILL ‘GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
conducted by Mr. FLETCHER and the Rev. NATHL. 
— M.A. will RE-OPEN on TUESDAY, January 20th, 


N.B. ‘ The Child’s Guide through the Bible,” by W. E. Fletcher, 
B.A. may be had at Hatchard & Son’s, Piccadilly. 


ERMAN and FRENCH PROTESTANT 
ESTABLISHMENT, Vernon Hovsr. mau NSWICK-TER- 
RACE, BrixtTon-HILL, conducted by Mrs. who has had 
considerable experience as a Teacher in Families of Tbjstinetion to 
which she is at liberty to refer. The course of instruction embraces 
every modern improvement. Toa sound English Education, based 
on religious —yzr is added a thorough knowledge of the 
German and nguages, for acquiring and speaking which 
with facility Sy will be found peculiar advantages. 


DUCATION.—At Horwy.t Hovsez, Stamford 
y Hill, Middlesex, YOUNG GENTLEMEN are boarded and 
educated, on moderate terms. The course of instruction i 








TANTED, a SCHOOL AS: ASSISTANT, who is 

a superior Penman, and possesses, with other qualifica- 

tions, a moderate knowledge of the Classics, Salary 40/. per annum. 
—Adaress A. B., 19, Northumberland-street, Strand. 


N ARCHITECT has a VACANCY in his 
ce for a PUPIL, who would have the advantage of 
thorough ‘scientifie instruction and the opportunity of acquiring & 
ari extensive knowledge of his profession.—Direct to A. 
care 0} 





Rush, Esq. 18, Austin Friars. 


'’O LITERARY GENTLEMEN.W—A GeEntTLeE- 
MAN of considerable experience, the author of well-reputed 
and successful works, on the parentage of which the seal of secresy 
is imposed, but whose aeknowiengee productions will furnish in- 
contestible evidence of h Pte the i undertakes the CRITICAL 
REVISAL of M ae U SCRIP ‘8, the interest of which he furthers, 
if requized. with his name, which is well neue in the literary 
world, as Editor.—Address X. Y. Z., Mr. Philp, 3, Haymarket. 








the C Classics, French and German Languages, |) enenomaties, 
Geograp! History, Drawing, Singing, &e. res are fre- 
quuily delivered by the Principal on tw Philosophy 
Chemistry, Astronomy, &c. The plans of education and views o 
school ma may be seen in a small work, published by 
teenth Cent & Marshall, entitled ‘School Education fr the Nine- 
n 











NI TTNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
JUNIOR SCHOOL. Under the government of the Council 
of the College. Head Master. THOMA S H. KEY, A.M. a 

The SC HOOL in RE-OPEN for ie next Term on TUESD AY, 
the 12th January 1847. The hours of attendance are from a quarter 
past nine to three-quarters past t three. 

The Afternoons of Wednesday and Saturday are devoted to 
Drawing. The subjects taught are Reading, Writing, the English, 
latin, Greek, French, and German Languages, Ancient and Eng- 
lish History, Geography (both Physical on Political), Arithmetic 

and Book- veping, the Elements of Mathematics, and Natural 
Philosophy and Drawing. 

Fee for eda the eh P wermocteess © and further particulars may 

at the Office of the 
be obtained at re See ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
December, L. 


ECORATIVE-ART SOCIETY, 20, Great 
Marlborough-street. -On WEDNESDAY next, the 13th 
inst. a Paper will be read by Mr. E. COOPER, ‘On Stained Glass 
Windows, chronologically considered ;’ noticing such as were con- 
structed before he ge of — Sixteenth Century. 
tors admitted, on application to 
-_ Ec . LAUGHER, Hon. See. 
17, Sussex-place, Kensington. 


TOTICE TO ARTISTS.—£1,000 Premium.— 

It is particularly requested that all Artists, es sopering for 

the com! _ m of the 1.0004, Premium of the B OF 

CHRIST IN THE JORDAN, will be kind —t., [ intimate 

their ration of doing so before the 20th of January, 1847, so that 
asuitable place may be eer an for the Exhibition. Address 


MAS BEL 








Don Alkali Works, South Shields. 
Pathe Pictures will have to be received by the last week in 


March ni 

OYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT. 
GARDEN.—The Nobility, Gentry, and Public are sonect. 

fully Ege that the New Theatre WILL OPEN the FIRST 
EEK in APRIL, for the ee of the Lyrical Drama, on 
a scale of efficie: ney in every department never before attempted in 
this country. ‘I et will Tnclude the names of the most cele- 
brated Artists. — “The yoonpetom for the arrangements of the 
Season will be issued in o cours 
Mr. BEALE, ‘Director. 





9th January, 1847. 


NGLISH MUSIC_EXETER HALL.—The 
Semeatites of the Hullah Testimonial Fund beg leave to 
aSeries of FOUR CONCERTS, illustrative of the HIS 
TORY OF ENGLISH MUSIC, A new Organ will be erected by 
Mr. Robson <xprosiy for these Concerts. An eflicient Orchestra 
will be provided for the Second, Third, and Fourth Concerts. The 
FIRST CONCERT will be held on MONDAY EVENING, 
JANUARY 8th. Principal Vocal Performers: — Miss Ratn- 
Torta, Miss Dotny, Mr. Maxvers, and Mu. Lerrver. 
TICKETS :— Area, 2s, ; for the Series, 6s. 
Western Gallery, 3s. 6d. ; for the Series, 1s. 6d. 
Reserved Seats, 7s.; for the Series, 21s. 
may be had of Mr. Parker, Publisher, 445, West Strand ; and of 





ay be had of Messrs. Jones & Co. 30, 
Holborn ; or at the Establishment. 





EPINBURGH ACADE M Y._| 


4 The Ven. ARCHDEACON WILLIAMS having intimated 
his intention ayo | from the ¢ semneneonen os oe Academy, 
at the close of the present session, the Directors hereby announce 

that the Situation Of HE AD- MASTER or RECTOR of the ACA- 

DEMY will be then Vacant, The duties of the new Rector will 

commence on the Ist day of Octobe r 1847, Candidates are re- 

quested to forward their applications and testimonials, on or before 
he 15th day of March next, to Patrick Arkley, Esy. 2¥, Great 
ng-street, Edinburgh. 


None but those of very high qualifications for Scholarship and 


for Practical Teaching, need apply, and a Graduate of one of the 
English U niversities will be preferred. It is in contemplation to 
bine the with a Boarding House, under the 





Rector's sapulciegtnat, but as this scheme is not yet matured, | 


information S resarding it can only be furnished on application, 
Apply to Mr. Hamilton, at the Edinburgh Academy. 
Edinburgh, 22nd December, 1846. 


y r 
JRIVATE EDUCATION, Bevitan Hovss, 
Torquay.—Mrs. HOWELL continues to receive a LI MITED 
NUMBER OF YOUNG LA 
and Educate. 
comforts and indulgence of Home with careful ‘and systematic 
Tuition. The plan of Instruction includes French, German, Ita- 
lian, Music, Singing and Drawing, with e y branch of a sound 
and refined English Education. Mrs. Howell begs to direct atten- 
tion to the advantages which the highly favoured climate of Tor- 





quay offers to delicate children, to secure the full benefit of which | 


toher Pupils Mrs. Howell gives no winter vacation. References of 
the highest consideration. 


yor HIC HALL SCHOOL, Enfield, 


T. W., 
tuition the rudiments of a liberal education, thereby preparing 
his pupils for the professions, and the several departments of mer- 
cantile pursuit. The mental improvement, moral character, and 
domestic comfort of the pupils are the objects of unremitting 
attention. Terms moderate, inclusive, if required. Accommoda- 
tion for parlour boarders. French taught by a resident native.— 
The most respectable references will be given. 





Middlesex, 


by T. WEARE, Son and Successor to the Rev. W. Weare.— | 
assisted by able masters, introduces into his system of | 


” ENSINGTON HALL.—A COLLEGIATE 

INSTITUTION for LADIES, with PREPARATORY 
and JUNIOR DEPARTMENTS for YOUNGER PUPILS.— 
In this Establishment an earnest attempt is made to educate as 
well as to instruct, to impart useful knowledge and elegant accom- 
plishments according to the most approved systems, and to supply 
a deficiency so long deplored—a Collegiate Institution for Ladies 
who wish to advance beyond the usual limits of school instruction, 





and at the same time to insure the benefits of moral and religious | 


culture. Much valuable information is conveyed by a series of 
practical Lectures and Conversations, extending over a period of 
two years, and embracing several courses on The: logy, Literature, 
Natural History, Experimental Philosophy, and the application 
of Physical, Mental, and Religious Truths to the important ob- 
jects of Self- Knowledge, Education, and Domestic Economy. 

he Preparatory and Juxion Derartments are rendered 
comparatively easy and agreeable by the application of an original 
and well- tried Pian. hie 4 excludes the dangerous excitement of 





TO SCHOOL 

RELFE AND FLETCHER’S REGISTERS are now open ; 
tod they request all well-qualified and respectable Assistants, 
Ladies as well as Gentlemen, to call immediately and enter their 
tames. No charge of any kind is made.—15, Cloak-lane. 


ASRE RESIDENT or DAILY GOVERNESS.— 
y, & member of the Free Church of Scotland, wishes to 

=] an a ENGAGE NEAT as DAILY or RESIDENT GOVER- 

t 3, in London or the neighbourhood. She undertakes to carry 
treat children till about twelve years of age in all the branches 
&n English education, with French and Music. She has had 
eae le experience in tuition, and can produce the highest 
timonials to er moral and religious principles, skill and assi- 
De Ay) teaching, manners, and power of en: Rasing the affections 


idren.—Letters to be addressed to W. W., 3, Regent-place, 
t-square. 


the principal Music-sellers. 
ASSISTANTS.— 


use of any inferior motive; care being taken 
to present the ae subjects in a manner and in an order suited 
to the age and canny of the pupil, without the slightest endea- 
your to force knowledge upon the unprepared mind, so as either 
to injure the health by excessive stimulation, or to produce t that 
indolent distaste for intellectual pursuits which so frequently 
results from the irksomeness of school employments. It is the 
peculiar object of the Institution to avoid the evils of partial edu- 

cation: intellectual attainments and the accomplishments na- 
turally occupy 4 large share of ens but certainly not to the 
neglect of physical training, or of those high and holy principles of 
faith and practice which give grace and dignity and usefulness to 
the .—w characte er. 

few PRIVATE PUPILS are received as PARLOUR 

BO ‘EDERS, with the privilege of attending the Lectures, Soirées, 
and Conversational and Musical Meetings, which = provided for 
the improvement and recreation of the Senior Classe 

The ensuing peg commences on the 25th inst. ~ Terms, Pro- 
spect uses, &ec. w 1 be forwarded to any address. 





{DUCATION 1} N GERMANY.—The Principal 


Sel & well-known “Establishment at Boun on the Rhine, 
a in 1833 to receive Twenty-five Young Gentlemen, on purely 
mestic principles of Education, having Two or Three Vacancies, 
comt ully recommends it to the attentiou of Parents, since it 
omen the advantages of English Superintendence on the Con- 
i‘ ~ beh comforts of a Home, and where the Pupils, always 
inte od to speak German, and French, under the constant super- 
on nee of the Three Resident Masters, make rapid progress in 
Sindh nguages, whilst being prepared either four Woolwich, or 
pal's Peet the U niversities, or Mercantile pursuits.—The Princi- 
under ene with references to the Parents whose Sons are now 
street, us care, to be had of Mr. Mookham, Library, Old Bond- 





‘ell North End, Fulham, near London. 


M USIC TAUGHT, by a Youne Lapy, 
thoroughly qualified, and ace ustomed | to Tuition.—Terms, 

2s. 6d. per Lesson. Address (post paid) to C., 52, Lime-street, Fen- 
church-street. ee 
T ANGUAGES. — Mr. F. J. De Hammen’s 
4 Establishment, under the patronage of several English and | 


Foreign Nuoblemen and Gentlemen, for the German, French, 
Italian, Spanish, Dutch, &c. Languages, assisted by eminent Pro- 








ssors. Mr. de H.’s Establishment is suitable for the reception of | Sliders, at Sls, 


le 
Pupils of the ‘fr st respectability. 
miles. Terms moderate. 
Cayendish-square. 


Schools attended within ten 
Apply at 1, Great Portland-street, 


‘YO AUTHORS, EDITORS, REPORTERS, 





Lower | 


| quested to apply to Mr. GC. Luxford, 


ES of the higher class to Board | 
Her system is essentially domestic, combining the | 


| post to any part of the kingdom for seven post 


&ec.—An AM ANUENSIS, who can write and read Short. 


| hand with facility, and has a ractical acquaintance with English 


Composition, wishes for ar ENGAGEMENT. Reference can be 
maae to a gentleman in town, — occasionally employs him. 
Address P. P., Post Office, Colchester. 


[NIUNCTION. — The LONDON MEDICAL 

DIRECTORY.— His Lordship the Master of the Rolls on 
Saturday last granted an injunction against John Season Burgess 

Judgett, of Temple-chambers, Fleet-street, and John Johnson, of 
Brooke-street, Holborn, to restrain them from printing and publish- 
ing a work under the title of * The London Medical Directory,’ the 
same being pirated from an elaborate work, Sensing a similar title, 





' published by Mr. Churchill, the aon bookseller. 





- Great Marllorough-atreet 
N OTICE.—THE NELSON LETTERS AND 
DISPATCHES. 

Mriy having been made by the representative of SIR 
HARRIS NICOLAS to the Issue of this Work in Monthly Parts, 
the sale will only be continued as formerly in volumes and sets, 
which may be had of all Booksellers. 


JUBLISHING OFFICES.—Parties desirous of 
treating for the publication of periodicals, or the whole or 

joint occupation of excellent offices, adapted for the object, in- 
cluding rooms for editors, copyists, &c.. and war--rooms, are re- 
1, Whitefriars-street, Fleet- 





street. 


AML 4Y ENDOWMENT SOCE TT No. 12, 
Chatham-place, Blackfriars.—The HALF-YE ARL Y DIVI- 
DEND, due Ist instant, is payable at the Office daily between Eleven 


aud Three o'clock. 
JOHN CAZENOV E, Secretary. 


W THAT ARE YOUR INITIALS?—A BOX 
of 50 WAFERS, whereon they are beautifully stam 
full (two or three letters), from superbly-engraved dies, am 
ranted adhesive, are supplied for d., or sent free ng secure re per 
e stam x 
of 48 Shaksperian motto wafers, adapted to all the Ss of 
polite correspondence, same price. A quire box of cream laid paper, 
each sheet stamp with a diff t motto, and 24 adhesive enve- 
lopes to match, 1s. 6¢., sent free and secure per post for 24 postage 
stamps. — H. DOLBY, Heraldic and Official Die Engraver and 
Stationer, 69, Berners- Street, four doors from Oxford-street. 


{ OTICE.—TH E ART-UNION JOURNAL.— 
reat care necessary in printing the Almanac has pre- 
¥ ae >ublishers from obtaining a supply sufficient to meet 
the demand, which has very largely exceeded their calculations. 
Copies will be, however, provided through the several 
in town and country as rapidly as possible. 
_186, Strand. 














ublic Library, Conduit ~street._ 
L ODGE'S PEERAGE “and BARONETAGE 
for 1847, 
Sixteenth Edition corrected throughout from the personal com- 
munications of the vobility under the immediate patronage of Her 
fz jesty and Prince Albert, 
8s NOW READY. 
Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 


ATE PERUSAL OF NEW BOOKS. 


IMMEDIATE PERUS. = 
AMPSON LOW’S SUBSCRIPTION 
\ LIBRARY and RE ADING ROOM, 43, Lamb's Conduit- 
street. ESTABLISHED 1821. 
UPW ARDS OF 20,000 VOLUMES. 
Tomiy Subscription, entitling to8 V ole. at atime, o+7 per Ann. 
Ditto, ditto, all New Books . s. per Ann. 





Just published, 


SM Catalogue of 
Grrman 


Banilig. 
AT REDUCED PRICES. 


Williams & PNaurgate 
HENRIETTA-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN,. 


MUSEMENT FOR CHRISTMAS.— 
CARPENTER & WESTLEY'S improved PHANTAS- 
MAGORIA LANTERNS, with the new CHROMATROPE (or 
ARTIFICIAL FIREWORKS), and DISSOLVING VIEWS, 
with every possible variety of Sliders, including Natural History, 
Comic, Lever, Moveable ‘and Plain Astronomical, Views in the 
Holy Land, Scriptural, Portraits, &c. &. No. 1, Lantern with 
mand Lamp, ina Box, 2. 12s, 6d. No. 2, Ditto, of larger size, 
4t.4s. The above _ supplied with Lucernal Microscopes and7 
6 








&, ra. 
Lists of the 8 and Prices pron application to the Manufac- 
[qaeecawPest TER & WESTLEY, Opticians, 24, Regent-street, 
ondon, 
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Now ready, Grat 
INTS FOR. THE F ORMATION OF 
READING SOCIETIES. 

This useful little w ork will be found indispensable to those who 
desire the Perusal of all the New and Popular Publications, as it 
is on the principle of joint subscriptions alone that a satisfactory 
supply of the best Modern Works, numerous as they now are, can 
be furnished for perusal. 

The plan is so simple, and its ope erations so perfect, that families 
in the most distant parts of the Kingdom are adopting it, in pre- 
ference tothe more costly, yet ineflicient, mode by which Book 
Clubs have been hitherto Cn aon 

Sent gratis to orders (inclos: cong te 
Saunvers & Oriey, Public ibrary, 


square. 
ECORATIONS in WOOD.—The unrivalled 


rfection at length attained by the Patent process of Cary- 

ing, enables its Proprietors to offer to the Public, at an extremely 

uced price, every possible variety of Carv for external 

and internal enrichment—thus substituting the genuine material 

for those numerous imitations which have invariably been found 

fragile or unsatisfactory 

ouldings and Carvings of all kinds are thus supplied, adapted 

for Church or Carvings of all Altar Chairs, Picture ———. 
sae re pieces, and every description of Gothic or Elizabeth 


Furn: 
Specimens may be seen and Drawings obtained at the bch nerve 
Wood Carving Offices, 444, West Strand, or at the Works, Ranelagh 
road, Thames-bank. pee 
OINS of the ROMAN EMPERORS.—A short 
HISTORY of the ANCIENT ROMAN EMPERORS, with 
the prices of their COINS bearing Portraits, is just published by 
PETER WHELAN, Dealer in Ancient and Modern Coins, 
Medals, &c. 46, Strand, London; price 1s.; post free, 1s. 2d., in- 
cluding his General Catalogue of Coins and Medals on sale. ’ As- 
signats of the French Revolution for (from 5 sols to 5 livres), 1s 
each ; Brass Coins of many of the Roman Emperors, Domitianus, 
Antoninus, &e. 1s. each; Silver Coins of Vespasianus, Domitianus. 
Trajan, the Antonines, Severus, Gordianus Pius, Phillipus, &c. 
2s. 6d. and 3s. each, fine. Pennies of William the Conqueror, 
2s. 6d. and 3s, each, fine ; ditto of Henry aud ILI, 2s, and 2s, 6 
ditto of the Edwards, 1s. 6d, and 2s.; Groats of the Henr 
Edwards, 3s. and 3s, Ud., all fine; © oins of Edward the Confe 
Canute, &c. from 5s, Coins, &c. sent by post, bought, seld, ex- 
changed, valued, catalogued, &c. Persons having Collections 
advised as to the best means of disposal, &c, 
N.B. A few few ‘fine Bronze Medals of Nelson, W ellington, &c. on sale. 


TO CONTINENTAL TOURISTS. 

A. GODDARD, Foreien and GENERAL 
@. Acenrt, 36, Old Jews. respectfully informs the Nobility, 
Clergy, and (ientry, that he undertakes to receive and pass through 
the ieaieas House, Works of Art, Wines, B: age, &c.; and also 
to forward Effects to all parts of the World. All © ominissions 
with which J. A. G. may be intrusted, will be executed with th 
utmost attention and promptitude, and on terms that will | insure 
him future favours.—The List of J. A, G.’s Foreign Correspon- 
yw Nee ne aie information, may be obtained at nis Offices, 36, 
Old Jev 


‘o stamps) addressed to Messrs. 
Conduit-street, Hanover- 



























Sale op Auction. 
VERY CHOICE BOOKS and BOOKS of a MANU- 
SCRIPTS, &c., including the NEW TESTAMENT by WLCLIF. 
Messrs. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & CO, Auctioneers of Literary Pro- 
re and Works illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL by 
UCTION, at their House, 3, Wellington-street, Strand, on 
MONDAY. January lith, tba. and two following days, at 1 


o'clock precisels nN n : waits 
ALU ABLE ASSEMBLAGE of FINE 
Be OKs and BOOKS of PRINTS ; including choice Copies 
of the Orleans, Dusseldorf, and other Gs alleries, Anticuita di Erco- 
lano, 9 tom.—Antiphonale, or Choral Ottice Books, Manuscript 
upon v Tal with illuminated paintings, in ; 
Antonio, Bibliotheea Hispana, 4 tom. large pape 
tory of Carolina, 21 vols. tine copy—Humboldc, Vues de Cordilléres, 
&c. 2 tom. —Langles, Monumens de L Hindostan, 2 tom. lar, 
— Musée des Antiques, 2 tom,— Pittoresque de l'Es 
tom.— Whitaker, Histories of Craveu vols. 
Works, 6 vols.—Latham, History of Birds, 10 vols. —Forb 
tal Memoirs, with addition: al plates, coloured by Daniell—¢ ‘ervantes, 
Don Quixote, with proofs on India paper, after Smirke, 4 vols. large 
paper, &e. &c, To which are added, some very Choice ‘Books, from 
the Library of a well-known ¢ ‘ollector, princi ally in moroceo and 
russia bindings « also, a few rare Early English Theological Books ; 
some valuable Manuscripts, Missals, including the New Testament 
by Wiclif, on vellum, a venerable and important volume. 
To be viewed on Frid: 1y and Saturday prior, and Catalogues had. 


M ILLER’S CATALOGUE of CHEAP 
BOOKS, for January 1847, is now ready, and can be sent, 
gratis and postage free, on applica ation. 

To all classes of book-buyers it will be found a highly interesting 
collection, embracing nearly every d& ee or of Literature, An- 
cient and Modern ; together with many choice Books of Prints, 
suitable for PRESENTS or NEW-YE ARs GIFTS, 

; : Also on sale, . 3 
British Magazine of Religious and Ecclesiastical 
Patesantion. Parochial History, ke. from its commencement in 
1832 to the end of 1545. Many Views of Cathedrals, Portraits of 
Eminent Divines, &c. 28 vol. Svo. half calf, very neat, all new 
binding, 5/. 5s. : 832-45 
Fraser’s Magazine, for Town and Country, from 
its commencement in 1830 to the year 1845, forming 32 vols. thick 
8vo. Numerous full-length Portraits of Poets, Orators,and States- 
men, many of rare occurrence; neatly bound, half calf, marbled 
edges, 5/. 10s, : 1830-45 
Loudon’s Magazine of Natural History, with 
Charlesworth’s Continuation, a Journal of Zoology, Botany, Mi- 
neralogy, Geology, and saeorclogy, comprising nearly 2,000 en- 
gravings, complete in 13 vols. svo. half calf, gilt, marbled leaves, 
new and very neat, 42 Hs 2 1829-40 
Loudon’s Gardener’ 's Magazine, from its com- 
mencement in 1826 to 1842, many th vusand engravings, 17 ba 8yo. 
half calf, extra, marbled edges, 4/. 4s. 826-42 
Pamphleteer (The), from its commencement in 
1813 to 1828, . somoriaing many valuable and interesting Tracts, 29 
vols. 8vo. half calf, very neat, 3/. 10s. 18 813-21 
Penny Magazine, from its commencement in 
1832 to the end of 1845, 14 vols. small folio, half calf, neat, illus- 
trated with many thousand engravings, 1832-45 
Quarterly Review, from the commencement in 
1809 to the end of 1845, with the Three inden, complete, in 76 
vols. ee half calf, new, neat, and uniform, 124 1 1809-45 
good substantial set of books, suitable ie any library. 
Retrospective (The) Review, and Antiquarian 
Magazine, consisting of Notices of our early Poets, with Extracts 
from their Writings, Abstracts from Ancient Historians, Geogra. 
phers, Novelists, and Essay Writers ; forming a most delightful 
collection of reading for relaxation for the scholar, and a pleasant 
miscellany for the lover of our any literature ; 16 yols, Svo. in 
boards, a good clean anos tas 5i. v.¥. 
Ouford-st street. 
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MESSRS. W. & R. CHAMBERS respectfully 
intimate that an Establishment for the sale of Rg Pub- 

lications has been opened under the agency of Mr. W. 

147, Strand, London (five doors west of a Rack At this 

Establishment, te also, as formerly, 

noster-row, CHAMBEKs’s EDINB avhty jo 

all their other Publications. will be issued in England and Wales. 
It is hoped that the New Establishment, from its central situa- 

tion, may offer facilities for examining their Educational Works 

not to be expected at a wholesale warehouse ; and parties interested 

in education are respectfully invited to do so, 


_ Just published, 
Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. 


Volume 6, price 4s. 6d. cloth. 


Chambers’s Miscellany of Useful and Entertaining 
Tracts. Volume 14, price 1s, fancy boards. 
Part 10 (com- 


Chambers’s Atlas for the People. 
pleting the work), price 1s. 2d, 

Select Writings of Robert Chambers, Post 8vo. 
Volume 1, price 5s. cloth. 


Published by W. & R. Chambers, Edinburgh; and W. 8S. Orr, 
2, Amen-corner, and 147, Strand, London. 


ALISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE 
IN MONTHLY VOLUMES. z 
puis EDITION is handsomely printed in Crown 
Octavo, price 6s. each Volume ; the first is published, and 
may be had of all Booksellers. 
VOLUME SECOND 
will be published on Ist February. 
William Blackwood & Sons, 45, George-street, Edinburgh, and 37, 
Paternoster-row, London. 


New Series, 





Price Sixpence, free by post. 


The Railwap Chronicle 


Of Saturday, January 2, contains Articles on 
EVENTS OF THE WEEK— DISPUTE B 
WESTERN AND LONDON AND N Nouri’ Westen 
as SPER AND CARLISLE: *MR. GREENE'S pia 
RSE —R ATLON OF SOUTH-DEVON Dinge. 
TORs ; bol ICY OF re ENGAGEMENTS REV WED 
INTE my y ETATION OF Gaus 


—GREAT WESTER 
N IN THE JOURNAIg 








N 
AGT GLIMPSES OF CONV ERSIO 


Y OU 
—SUNDAY TRAINS QUESTION—BIRD'S-EYE ¥ 
ENGLISH RAILWAY” SYSTEM LED SEN VIEW Up 

ADDREss— AGRICULTURAL PROSPECTS IN Rene 


BXe JE TO RAILWA 
MECHANICAL aemeneene a x . 
org 8.—Holyhead-bridge Experi. 

RAILWAY LITERATURE. — Tuck’s Railway Sh: 
a ieee way Directory—Dean’s Map—Sir Sohn Macwat 


OFFICI AL PAPERS.—The London and North- 
the Great Western; further Correspondence Western and 
Newton and South-Devon ; Engineer's Report. 

Rayoure OF MEETINGS. —~olebertes, Stour Va 8 

and Halstead—St. Helen’s—Ashburton, vehi S| 
Devon—Projected Lines—Town Meetings. 
a aR List of the Railways sanctioned by the Legislature 
n 1846, referred to in the Map—Particulars of 
Scotland and Ireland sanctioned in 1846. sane allways a 

Pre s of Works—Accidents—Law Intelligence—W 
Festival on the Eastern Counties—A New Year's Dike 
True Policy of the Narrow Gauge Companies—Eng ngineering 
Difficulties and Railway CGradients—Exeter and Creditop— 
Durham and Sunderland—liron Trade—Meetings—Tenders for 
Loans—Contracts— Dividends—Calls— Deposits returned ~Signa- 
ture of Parliamentary Contracts—Transfer Books closed—Cor- 





Just published, 
x 
THE PLANETARY and STELLAR UNI- 
VERSE. By R. J. MANN. In one vol. S8vo. with 50 
lithographed astronomical Diagrams, and Map of the circumpolar 
Conste! liations. Price 5s, cloth. 

‘The Planetary and Stellar Universe’ of Mr. Mann is an excel- 
lent clementary exposition of the facts and doctrines of astrono- 
mical science clearly and elegantly written, and alike useful to the 
student, as an introduction to more elaborate treatises, and to the 
reader who may desire only a general knowledge of the leading 
principles of astronomy. The text is excellenty illustrated with 
ithographic plates, executed by the Messrs. Reeve. 

Westminster and Foreign Quarterly Review, 

London : Reeve, Brothers, King William- street, Strand, 


In smail syo. cloth, price 6s, 
TRUE COUNTRY HOUSE; and other Poems. 
ME 
‘L ife of Burke, 


S.A. M.R.LA. &., Author of the 
mith,’ &c. 

“ Having merely given a very brief introduction to it now, we 
may probably return to this volume, which not only deserves it of 
itself, but as the production of the author of the excellent lives of 
Edmund Burke and Oliver Goldsmith. It is wnusual to assail us 
in another department of literature, but in all palmom qui meruit 
Jerat, and we cannot disapprove of a worthy ambition.” 

Literary Gazet 

“While writing the Life of Goldsmith we might almost believe 
that he had found the lyre ofthe poet, and swept it with a master’s 
hand.”— Nautical Standard, 

Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 

















MR. 





Traffic Table—Share Lists —Foreign ditto— My 
Mi: arket— Paris Letters—Miscellaneous Paragraphs—G jossip 
the 

Order Railway Chronicle of any Newsvender, 


RaAlLway CHRONICLE TRAVELLING 
CHARTS may be had at all the Stations on each Line. 
LONDON to BRIGHTON, 
containing 82 ©ugravings, in a wrapper, price 6d. 
LONDON to WOKING and GUILDFORD, 
with 52 Illustrations, in a wrapper, price 4d. 
. LONDON to RICHMOND, 
containing 15 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 2¢. 
LONDON to WOLVERTON, 
containing 85 Engravings, in a w rapper, price 6d, 
LONDON to TUNBRIDGE WELLS, 
containing 53 Engravings, in a wrapper, price 6d, 
_ LONDON to SOUTHAMPTON, 
containing 125 Engravings, in a wrapper, price Is. 
LONDON to GOSPORT, 
containing 143 — a, in a wrapper, price 1», 


ing. 
LONDON to C: AMBRIDGE. LONDON to DOVER. 
LONDON to OXFORD, 


Published at the Ratpway Curonicie Orrice, by J. Francis: 
may be had | of all Booksell llers, | 





DISRAELI’S NEW WORK. 


In the Press, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


T A N C R E 


D. 


By B. DISRAELI, Esq. M.P. 
AUTHOR of ‘CONINGSBY,’ ‘SYBIL,’ &c. 


Henry CoLpurn, 


Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


Orders received by all Booksellers. 





THE ONLY AUTHORIZED ENGLISH EDITION. 
Now ready, in 8vo. price only 5s. 


VOL. VI. OF THIERS’ 


HISTORY 


OF THE CONSULATE AND EMPIRE, 


A SEQUEL TO HIS HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


TRANSLATED BY D. FORBES CAMPBELL, Ese. 
With the Sanction and Approval of the Author. 


CONTENTS: 


—ULM AND TRAFALGAR—AUSTERLITZ—THE CONFEDERATION OF THE RHINE. 





Also, just published, 


STRAWBERRY HILL: an Historical 


Novel. By the Author of ‘Shakspeare and his Friends,’ 
* Maids of Honour,’ &¢c. 3 vols. 


Henry Corsern, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


JESUITS, 





FATHER EUSTACE: a TALE OF THE 
By Mrs, TROLLOPE. 3 vols. 





NEW WORK BY MICHAEL ANGELO TITMARSH. 
This day is published, to be continued in Monthly Parts, price 1s. each, with numerous Illustrations on Steel and Wood, 


Part L 


of 


VANITY FAIR: 
PEN AND PENCIL SKETCHES OF ENGLISH SOCIETY. 


W. M. THACKERAY, 


By 
* Journey from Cornhill to Grand Cairo,’ 


Author of ‘The Irish Sketch-Book,’ 


of ‘ Jeames’s Diary’ and the 


‘Snob Papers’ in ‘ Punch,’ &c. 
*,* BILLs and ADVERTISEMENTS will be received at the Office during the month. 
London: Published at the ‘Punch’ Office, 85, Fleet-strest; J. Menzies, Edinburgh; J. M'L50D, 


Glasgow ; J. M‘Giasuay, Dublir, 
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‘COMPLETED EDITIONS OF SIR WALTER 


SCOTT'S 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, ABBOTSFORD EDITION, 12 Vols. 


2000 ILLUSTRATIONS on STEEL and 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


Portrait, ENGRAVED TITLES, and 


POETICAL WORKS, People’s Edition. 1 Vol. 


Engraving of AnborsrorD after Turner. 


Iv. 


LIFE, by Mr. Lockhart, 


Portrait and Fac-simile, 


Vv. 
TALES OF A GRANDFATHER, People’s Edition, 1 Vol. 


ENGRAVED TITLE, 


*s SEPARATE VOLUMES or PARTS to Complete Sets can be had from any Bookseller. 
Also CATALOGUES, Gratis, with full details of all the later Editions. 


WORKS. 


Woop. 160. 16s. rich Cloth lettered. 


People’s Edition, 5 Vols. 


Fac-simile. Cloth lettered, 21. 10s. 
Cloth lettered, 10s. 
People’s Edition, 1 Vol. 


Cloth lettered, 10s. 


Cloth lettered, 6s. 





Rogvert CavdEtt, Edinburgh; Houtston & Stoneman, London. 








IN ORDER TO GIVE 


ALL THE NEWS OF THE WEEK, 


Including THE DEBATES IN PARLIAMENT—THE MISCELLANEOUS OCCURRENCES—LAW and POLICE RE- 


PORTS—PUBLIC MEETINGS—FOREIGN INTELLIGEN 
ORIGINAL and various NEW SERIAL ARTICLES, the P. 


ENLARGE THE PAPER TO THE UTMOST 


AND TO 


ADD ONE THIRD, °: 24 COLUMNS, 


MAKING IN 
Thirty-two Pages, or 


thus rendering it equal to the Futtgst and Larcrst Newspaper in the extent and variety of its NEWS of THE WEEK, 
and still retaining the large space heretofore devoted to 


ORIGINAL ARTICLES BY THE EDITOR, 
AND 
HIS EMINENT LITERARY COLLEAGUES. 
PRICE (as heretofore) SIXPENCE. 


Order of all Newsmen, in Town or Country, 


~ DOUGLAS JERROLD’S WEEKLY 
NEWSPAPER. 


ENLARGEMENT OF ONE-THIRD ON THE MEETING OF 
PARLIAMENT. 


AMPLER SPACE FOR 


CE—LITERATURE—CORRESPONDENCE—as well as for 
roprietor has determined to 


LIMIT ALLOWED BY THE STAMP LAW, 


THE WHOLE 
Ninety-six Columns, 


from whom Detailed Prospectuses can be had. 





PRICE TH 


THE DAILY 


London Morning Newspaper, in Time for the Morning Mails. 


It is remarkable, that more than a century since there 
were eighteen papers published in London, daily or three 
times a week—while now there are only fifteen! In the 
City of New York, more daily papers are published than in 
all England, Scotland, and Ireland, put together. What is 
the cause?—Price! 

That the public know the advantage of having a Daily 
Paper is ifest, from the tl is who pay threepence 
for a paper the day after publication. What, then, are the 
causes which maintain the high price? First, the capital 
Tequired to be invested. Next, the various talent, know- 
ledge, and experience which must combine to produce the 
result. The number of the requirements have, in truth, 
Oceasioned something very like a monopoly—and monopoly 
always commands its own price. Thus, whilst capital and 
competition had been doing good service in all other things, 
Rothing had been attempted for the political and social 
Wants of three great nations; and a daily London Newspaper 
Temained, until the establishment of THE DAILY NEWs, a 
costly luxury, in which only the wealthy could indulge. 
we Daily News looks for support, not 

a comparatively few readers at a high 
Price, but to many at a low price. 





Daity News Orricr, Whitefriars, Fleet-street, 





NEWS, 


THE DAILY NEWS is the same size as all other journals 
were within seven years; it is larger than many of the high- 
priced daily journals are now; and in every particular of 
interest, it contains as much information as the most suc- 
cessful amongst its contemporaries. Taz DaiLy News is 
expansive; and double sheets are given whenever News, 
important Debates, or Advertisements require it. 

Every News Agent will, we hope, supply the Paper, by 
post, at Threepence, where payment is made in 
advance ; when credit is given, it isa matter of private 
arrangement, with which the Proprietors have nothing to 
do. As, however, in an undertaking so bold it is advisable 
to guard against possible inconvenience, the Proprietors 
will undertake to get all persons supplied who shall forward 
a Post-office order, made payable to Joskpn Situ, Daity 
News Orrics, Whitefriars, London, at the rate of 19s. 6d. 
for every three months. 


An Evening Edition, under the Title of 


THE EXPRESS, 


is published every day, at Four o'clock, 
reports of the Markets of the day. 


containing full 


London, 


_ The 5th edition, 1 vol. small svo. price 5s, 
H E 


4 ave 
E “ The best book of Eastern Travel that we know.” 

lraminer, 
“Graphic in delineation, animated in style, frank in manner, 
and artistical in the nates and treatment ot subjects selected for 
resentation.” —S; 
“ The book is as “light : as light,’ and lively as life, yet there are in 
it passages and scenes, which would make most men grave and 
solemn.” — Atheneum. 
London : John | Olivier, 59, Pall Mall. 


~ DR. NEVILLE WOOD'S HOMGOPATHIC DOMESTIC 
MEDICINE. 
na handsome 12mo. vol. cloth lettered, price 2s. 
BRIE <F VIEW of HOMEOPATHY ; with 
Hints for the Treatment of Disease, and numerous Illus- 
trations of the successful Application of the System. By NEVI LLE 
WOOD, M.D. Fellow of one Royal College of P Rp of Edin. 
burgh, and Member of the British Homeopathic Socie 
London : J. Leath, 5, St. Paul's Churchyard ; and all Drokecllers. 


PE DICAL TEXT-BOOKS. 
Muller’s Physiology. By Dr. Baly. 


each 20s, 

Ballard and Garrod’s Materia Medica. 
Quain’s Anatomy. 5th edition. 
and Mr. Quain. 8vo. Part I. 13s,; Part IT. 14s, 
Murphy on Natural and Difficult Parturition. 
Svo. Ms. 

Walshe on Cancer. 8vo. 16s. 

Walshe’s Physical Diagnosis of Diseases of the 








2 vols. 8vo. 


8vo. 12s. 
By Dr. Sharpey 


Lungs. Feap. Svo. 6s. 6d. | - 

Ellis’s Demonstrations of Anatomy. Small 8yo, 
12s, 

Morton's Surgical Anatomy. Royal 8vo. Plates 
and Woodcuts :— 


PreainecM, 6s, plain ; 7s. €d. coloured, 

Grorn, &c., 9s. plain ; 13s. coloured. 

Heunia and Testis, 7 plain ; 12s. coloured. 

Heap and Neck, Axi1ia, &c., 7s. 6d. plain; 13s. coloured, 
Tay ylor & W eibom, 28, Upper Gow er-street. 


HEMICAL _TEXT-BOOKS. 
Turner’s Chemistry. 8th edition. 


By Baron 
lichig: “ery pupae Gregory. 1 vol. 8vo. 
(Inorganic Chemistry complete), 15s, cloth, 
pa I (Oxcanic CHEMISTRY complete), ‘shortly. 
Liebig’s Animal Chemistry. 3rd edition, almost 
wholly re-written. Svo. Part I. 6s. 6d. 
Will's Giessen Outlines of Qualitative Analysis. 
Svo. 6s.; or with Tables on Linen, 7s, 
Gregory's Outlines of Chemistry. Feap. 8vo. 12s. 
Part I. (Lyorcanic Cuemistry) 
Part LL. (Orcanic Cuemistry), - 
Parnell’sChemical Analysis, Qualitative and Quan- 
titative. 2nd edition, much enlarged. vo. Lis, x 
Liebig’s Agricultural Chemistry. 8vo. 4th edi- 
Feap. 8vo. First 














tion. (In the Press.) | 
Liebig’s Chemical Letters. 
Series, 4s. 6d. Second Series, 5s. 
Taylor & Walton, 28, Upper Gower- street. 





TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDENS. 


HE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE, 
AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE 
(The HORTICULTURAL PART Edited by Prof. LINDLEY). 
Of Saturday, January 2, contains Articles on 


Adenium Honghel Horticultural societies, by Mr. 
Agricultural Societies, infiuence | — Wood, Dine-apple- 


place 

Horticultural Society's Garden, 
Lecture in 

|Iron, to keep from rusting, by 


Beet-root Bread, by | Lanter and tenant, by C. 
O’Brien, baker. Dublin | Wren yey Esq. 
Botanical’ Society of Edinburgh | Leprosy. eure fo’ 
Bread, boot-root iebig’s Question Mulder 
Calendar, horticultural | Lilium sanguineuw 
Calendar, agricultural | Manure, Sewage Semgany 
Camellias, American | Midis “pd Florist 
c heirostemon plato nifoli- | New 

Church heating Peas, eaneeniam 
Claygate Pearmain apple | vith | Pe largoniums, new 

Engraving) | Pine apples 
Conifers, by ar. J. Ansell | Plants, food of 
Constantino le, gardens cqeund | Plants, in-door 

Cottage bee-keepers, by Mr. - | Santing. remarks on 

Wighton, Norwich Plantations, to prune 
Cypripedium lrapeanum | Polmaise Heating, by Mr. watek- 
Dorking Farmers’ Club draining! shank, Mr. Bundy, Mr. 
Draining Francis, and Mr. W. G. Brad: 
Dwarfing shrubs |_ for 

| Potato disen Ase 


| Potatoes and sea-weed 
(PB runing 
oot exhibition 
| Sea-weed and potatoes 
Shrubs, to dwarf 
South London Floricultural 
| SturminsterAgricultural Society 


0 
Agricultural statistics 
Amateur gardener 
Apples, Claygate Pearmain 
Bee-keeper, cottagers 
Mr. T. 


~ 





a, Ga 

Farms, rome "schemes of cul- 
ture for 

Florence, menther at 

Food, sulphur | 

Food, by Dr. Thomson 

Funkia granditiora 

Galloway farm | Sulphur in food 

Ghent Horticultural show Swainsona Greyana 

Gloxinias, by Mr. George Gordon Te nant rights 

Grape, “y Alban’s, by Mr. R. | Thomson on food 

Joslir Threshing by fiail 
Hea ath edzings, by Mr.J. L. Snow | Tree stunips, to kill 
Heating, church, by Mr. D. Es- Tullian system 

daile, Manse of Rescobie,F ortar Vereen speciosa, by Mr. J. lu 
Heating, Polmaise 
Ilolly berries, scarcity of, by Mr. 

Snow, Swinton Park 
Horticultural exhibition of 

Ghent | Yams, treatment o: 

The _ ARDENERS’ CHRONICLE and Bg yh age he 
GAZETTE of tus pay contains the Titie- -page and Index for the 
past un 

The Gardeners’ Chronicle and Agricultural 
Gazette. contains, in addition to the above, the Covent-garden, 
Mark-lane, and Smithfield prices, with returns from the Potato, 
Hop, Hay ‘at ae Seed Mz arke ts, and a complete Newspaper, with @ con- 
densed account of all the transactions of the wee 


ORDER of any Nowsvender.-OP FICE for Adver- 







W. ratert an (wi “A aise ving) 
Weather 0 
Wheat and the T ullian system 





tisements, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden, London 
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TO BE HAD OF 


INTERESTING NEW WORKS 


JUST PUBLISIIED BY MR. BENTLEY. 


ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


THE HOMES AND HAUNTS 
OF THE BRITISH POETS. 


By Wuttram Howi7t. 


2 vols. Svo. with numerous Engravings by Witiram and Gronce 
MEASoM, 30s, bound 
“The whole work is digested with ability and care. Nothing 
more could be done by an author. We heartily commend his dili- 
gence, and bear witness to his talent. "— Literary Gazette. 
fresh and vivid love of the subject is as obvious on its last 
page as its first.”"— Lxaminer, 


THE NEW AND CONCLUDING 
SERIES OF 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; 
Or, MIRTH and MARVELS. 
WITH A MEMOIR OF THE REV. R. Il. BARIAM. 
EDITED by HIS SON. 


1 vol. with Biowisties by Leecn and Grorce Creirksnank, and 
o Portraits of the Author, price Its) Cd, 


“Of the Psst to bs yy he belonged Ingeldshy may well be 
called Poet-Laureate. It is long since the town has been presented 
with so racy a body of ancedvtes as are to be found in the life of 
the author.”— Athenevm, 


A CANOE VOYAGE UP THE 
MINNAY SOTOR. 
By G. W. Fearuerstonnaven, Esq. F.R.S. &e. 


2 vols. 8vo, with Map and Plates, 2°s, bound. 


MEMOIRS OF GENERAL 
PEPE. 
COMPRISING 
THE PRINCIPAL MILITARY AND POLITICAL 
EVENTS OF MODERN ITALY. 
WritTEN BY HIMSELF, 
3 vols. post Syo, 14 Ls, Gd, 


* Rarely have we seen a more interesting piece of autobiography 
than these Memoirs of the veteran patriot, They unite the excite- 
ment of romance with the dignity of history. The adventures of 
the writer have all that varicty of peril,-toil, and suffering. which, 
in Othello’s narrative, won the heart of Desdemona, ”— Atheneum, 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 


SIR CHRISTOPHER HATTON, 
K.G. 
VICE CHAMBERLAIN AND LORD CHANCELLOR TO 
QUEEN ELIZABETH, 
INCLUDING HIS SECRET LETTERS TO 
THE QUEEN, &c. 
By Sir N. Harris Niconas. 
8vo. with Portrait, 15s, bound, 
“One of the most valuable of our later contributions to English 
ss. "— Literary Gazette, 
ry curious, as showing te relations in which Sir Coziato- 
pher Hatton and Queen Bess stood to each other.’’— Morning Posi 
* Hatton’s letters to Elizabeth display vividly in what style ” 
favourites and lovers carried on that platonic correspondence, so 
much lauded by certain historians. — Sunday Tines, 


very interesting and remarkable book, and a most valuable 
appendage to the history of the Elizabethan era,”"—Dispatch, 





ALSO, JUST READY, 


LOUIS THE FOURTEENTH, 
AND THE COURT OF FRANCE 
IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


By Jura Parpogr, 
Author of the ‘City of the Sultan,’ ke. 
3 vole. Svo. with numerous Engravings on Steel and by ood by 
Wituram and Geouce Measom, 20. 2s, boun 


SMILES AND TEARS; 
Or, THE ROMANCE OF LIFE, 
By CHarLes WiItEHEAD. 
Author of * Richard Savage, & 

3 vols. post 8vo, 


RicnarD BentTLey, New Burlington-street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


NEW WORKS. 


A SYNOPSIS OF CRITICISMS 


Passages of the Ol’ Testament 


IN WHICH MODERN COMMENTATORS HAVE DIFFERED 
FROM THE 


AUTHORIZED VERSION: 


Together with an Explanation of various Difticulties in the 
Hebrew and English Texts. 


By the Rey. Rrenarp A. F. Barrett, M.A. 
FELLOW OF KINGS COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
Vol. I. Part I. Svo, Tobe continued Quarterly, (Jn afew days, 

Tue object of the present work is to lay before the reader the 
principal alterations which modern Critics have proposed in the 
Authorized Version of the Old Testament, together with the 
reasons for or against such emendations. The plan usually adopted 
throughout the work has been to give, in the following order, the 
Hebrew Text; the Septuagint Version, taken from the Vatican 
copy, unless etherwise specitied; the Authorized Version; and, 
19stly, the Explanations, beth of those Commentators who support 
the present version, and also of those who consider the Hebrew 
text to be corrupt, or to have been misunderstood by our Trans- 
lators. 

Unless the order of the alterations upon any verse required a 
different classification, next to the Authorized Version have been 
given the notes of those Commentators who agree with it, the 
oldest writeis being placed first, because later Critics may fairly be 
supposed to have availed themselves of the labours of their prede- 
cessors, and their notes to be in some measure critiques upon the 
preceding ones. 

It is hoped that this publication may prove a useful supplement 
to those Commentaries which, while they give a loose paraphrase of 
the general sense of a passage, do not enter into minute criticisms, 
and often omit the very point in which the priucipal difficulty 
lies, or merely give that solution of it which the author may happen 
to prefer. Much time and labour will also be saved, even to such 
Biblical Students as have access to good libraries, by showing them 
whercin the chief obscurity of any passage may consist, in what 
degree it may admit of elucidation, and whether it be worth their 
while to search any farther. But, besides this, many of the works 
here quoted are out of print and diflicult to obtain ; others are 
general treatises which explain passages only incidentally, and 
would seldom repay the trouble of examination. 





32, 
“4 rx nara) sT1r 
- AW « 
ACCOUNT, DESCRIPTIVE and 
of the BRITISH EMPIRE: exhibiting its 
Capacities, Sec Industry, and Civil and 
Religious Institutions. M'CULLOCH, Esq. ard Edition, 
corrected, enlarged, and gre: *. improved. 2 thick vols. Svo. 
[On the 18th inst, 


An 
STATISTICAL, 
Extent, Physical 








ir. 
STEEPLETON ; or, HIGH CHURCH 
and LOW CHURCH. Being the present Tendencies of Parties in 
the Church exhibited in the History of Frank Faithful. By A 
CLERGYMAN, Feap. svo. (On Wednesday next, 


TREVOR: or, THE 


FRANCIS, A Tale of the Times. Feap. 8yo, 


NEW ST. 


Ln a few days, 


v. 

FROM OXFORD TO ROME; and, 
How it fared with some who made the Journey. By A COMPA- 
NION TRAVELLER, Feap. Sve. with F a 6s, cloth. 

na few days, 


vi. 
RANKES HISTORY of the RE- 
FORMATION. Translated by SARAH AUSTIN, Translator of 


Ranke’s * History of the Popes.” Vol. 111. Svo. 18s, 
(in a few days, 


A BOOK of ROXBURGHE BAL- 


LADS. Edited by JOHN PAYNE COLLIER, Esq. Feap. 4to. 
with Weodcuts, 21s, cloth ; or 38s. morocco, (bound by Hayday.) 


vu. 
LECTURES on COMPARATIVE 
ANATOMY and PILYSLOLOGY. Delivered at the Royal € ollege 
of Surgeons in 1844 and Isi¢. By RICHARD OWEN, F.R.S. 
aeaterian Professor to the College. Vol. I]. VERTEBRATE 
MALS. &yo. with numerous Woodcuts, lis, 


1x. 
The HORSE’S FOOT, and HOW TO 
KEEP IT SOUND. By WILLIAM MILES, Esq. 4th Edition, 
Royal 8vo. with Engravings, 7s. 








London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, AND Lonemans. 





NEW WORKS 
NEARLY READY 


FOR PUBLICATION, 


THE THREE REFORMA. 
TIONS: LUTHERAN, ROMAN, and ANGLICAN, y 
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REVIEWS 


Bishop Jeremy Taylor ; his Predecessors, Con- 
temporaries, and Successors. A Biography. 
By the Rev. R. A. Willmott. Parker. 


Bishop Taylor has a higher reputation as an 
orator than as a theologian. As the latter, he 
submitted his reason to the dogmas of autho- 
rity; as the former, he indulged his genius to 
the fullest extent—having a style of his own, 
and revelling in a luxuriance of imagery, illus- 
tration and digression that indicates a volition 
in full activity and a fancy stored to overflowing. 
Nevertheless, with all the advantages that belong 
to a florid and diffuse diction, the works of 
Jeremy Taylor can scarcely be said to have 
become popular. He is esteemed more highly 
by poets and rhetoricians than by the clergy or 
the public. Much of this is owing, perhaps, to 
the fact of his collected productions having 
appeared in an expensive form, and been edited 
inasevere scholastic manner. Mr. Willmott’s 
yolume, on the other hand, is well calculated 
to recommend his subject to the general reader. 
Skilful in the selection of its salient points, and 
touching them lightly and gracefully, this 
writer succeeds in attracting, without wearying, 
the attention ;—nowhere exhibiting his learning 
at the expense of his taste. Well acquainted 
with elegant literature and with the arts, his 
illustrations are often happy; while his style 
js musical and his arrangement lucid and plea- 
sant. 

English prose deserves an_ historian ;—not 
only because of what Coleridge has called “ the 
Wonderfulness of Prose’ in the abstract, but 
because of the intrinsic merit of English prose 
in particular, Mr. Willmott begins with some 
account of its origin and progress,.and of the 
writers by whom it has been improved. He 
thinks it essential to the proper understanding 
of Taylor that we should have some acquaint- 
ance with his predecessors. ‘‘ We must,” he says 
“contemplate Cimabue before Raffaelle.”” Let 
him speak further for himself, on this point—in 
a paragraph which is charmingly written :— 

“The picturesque beauty of the Shakspearian 
drama winds out, with a gathered splendour, from 
the enveloping mist of the rude Morality. There is, 
however, some danger of exaggerating the charms 
which industry may discover in the early produc- 
tions of imagination or art. A single flower, bloom- 
ing ‘in the dry desert of a thousand lines,’ has 
allured many footsteps in search of gardens of imag- 
ery that never were sown. The student of our elder 
theology is frequently conscious of the same fascina- 
tion. It was observed by Brown, in reference to the 
theory of sensation, that the sound scarcely heard in 
the tumult of the day is capable of affecting us 
powerfully if it recur in the dead of the night. The 
vehement applause bestowed upon our ancestors in 
sacred learning, may sometimes be explained upon 
asimilar principle. The voice that might have 
floated by us unheeded if heard in the bustle of 
modern literature, falls upon the ear with a peculiar 
sweetness when it steals over it in the night, or rather 
in the still and grey dawn of our imagination, our 
learning, and our taste.” 

The writer then, however, proceeds to say 
that we have been too parsimonious of praise 
to our early ecclesiastical literature,—that the 
assumption made by continental writers of the 
inferiority of English pulpit eloquence is un- 
founded,—and that we have really something 
better to boast of in this kind than the “ ver- 
bosity of Tillotson and the argument of Sher- 
lock.” Our own historians have been guilty of 
Wrongly depreciating our elder divines. Thus, 
Warton complacently affirms that “ the Satires 
of Hall have outlived his sermons at court; and 

dismisses the discourses of Donne with 


an intimation of their unworthiness to be rescued 
from oblivion.” 

After the award of great praise to Mande- 
ville, Wickliff and others for their prose style, 
Mr. Willmott remarks that “Chaucer, the 
founder of our poetry, is never to be forgotten 
among the fathers of our prose” ;--and makes 
use of the poet’s authority to depict the state of 
the clergy in his days. He gives us a few 
admirable specimens of the eloquence of Bishop 
Fisher—of Colet, a student of Chaucer—of 
Latimer, Cranmer, Jewell, Dering and Sandys. 
The following is curious :— 

“ Every thoughtful reader of our old sermons 
must have been often struck by the singular topics 
that are continually introduced, not only without 
any immediate relation to the text, but sometimes in 
direct contrast with it. The pages of Latimer supply 
copious illustrations. How startling is such a pas- 
sage as the following, suddenly encountered :—*‘ I 
hear say Master Melancthon, that great clerk, should 
come hither ; I would wish him, and such as he is, 
two hundred pounds a year. ‘The king would never 
want it in his coffers at the year’s end. There is yet 
among us two great learned men, Petrus Martyr 
and Bernard Ochin, which have an hundred marks 
a-piece. I would the king would bestow a thousand 
pounds on that sort.” This was certainly one of the 
singularities of the preacher. In the time of Eliza- 
beth, some delicate suggestion in a Court Masque, or 
under the second Charles, a flattering couplet ina 
panegyric, would have been the mode adopted to 
recommend a deserving scholar to the patronage of 
royalty. In the reign of Anne, a word from Swift 
or Pope opened the national purse in the hand of 
Oxford ; while, in modern days, the pen of the 
minister—if impelled by a continued impulse from 
without— inserts a fortunate name in the pension-list. 
But the Pulpit was the Press of the Reformation.” 

Mr. Willmott then proceeds to trace the in- 
fluence of the Miracle-play on the pulpit oratory 
alike of Engiand and of France; and speaks of 
Hooker, who formed his style upon the classic 
models which Boccaccio introduced into Italy. 
Queen Elizabeth’s theatrical taste had a strong 
effect on the pulpit. ‘ Eight theatres were open 
in London every Sunday during her reign. Bills 
of the amusements were scattered about the 
streets; and when the bell tolled to lecture, the 
trumpet sounded to the stage.”—‘ London at 
that period resembled Athens, in the fact of its 
instruction being derived from the theatre and 
the pulpit, as that of the Grecian city had been 
from the theatre and the bema. The dramatist 
and preacher of the one corresponded to the dra- 
matist and orator of the other.’’—‘ The reader 
of Elizabethan sermons is unavoidably struck 
by the scenical turn of many images and ex- 
pressions.” The following observations on the 
general style of the Elizabethan pulpit are as 
elegant as they are just :— 

“ Criticism has noticed a disposition in Dante, and 
ina slighter degree in Milton, to make the grotesque 
accessory to the terrible. The same inclination may 
be traced in the rude sketches of our elder preachers. 
The first sensation of the reader is often one of aver- 
sion. Reynolds turned aside in disgust from Pous- 
sin’s picture of Perseus and Medusa’s head, in which 
every principle of taste seemed to be sacrificed to the 
effect of horror. A closer examination changed his 
feeling into admiration. Perhaps the sentiments of 
Reynolds express our own in the contemplation of 
the portraitures of crime and repentance, which 
Smyth and his contemporaries dashed out with such 
tempestuous energy of passion. The graceful transi- 
tion, the polished diction, the balanced period, the 
artful interrogation, the sharp antithesis—all the 
varied yet harmonious symmetry of style—belonged 
to the refining process of a later age.” 

Towards the conclusion of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, matters began to improve, with Andrewes 
and Laud :— 

“ The style of Andrewes has much apparent dif- 
fuseness and irregularity. But it is formed upon a 





principle, Coleridge traced an architectural con 








struction in the Greek sentences, parts being insigni+ 
ficant in regard to the general effect. The same re- 
lation of parts to the whole may be discovered in 
our elder writers, especially in Andrewes, Donne or 
Saunderson. The principle of cohesion, which 
Coleridge happily calls the sequence of their logic, 
binds all the parts together. As the shrines and 
chapels that wind out of the aisle of a cathedral 
helong to the same edifice, because they are under 
the same roof, so these digressions of the preacher— 
little shrines of imagination attached to the sermon 
—are members of the same structure of eloquence, 
because they are overhung by the grandeur of one 
sacred and predominant conception. But the 
preacher returns from these fantastic wanderings with 
renewed energy. If his edifice of truth present the 
embellishment and mystery of the shrine, it also 
exhibits the full lustre and majesty of the choir. 
His narrowest and darkest intricacies of argument 
open into passages of flowing dignity, beauty, and 
grace.” 

Mr. Willmott’s description of Donne is yet 
finer :— 

“We had seen Shakspeare; he knew Jonson. 
From that remarkable man—a philosopher without 
the name, and a theologian without the profession— 
he could not but derive many aids to grave and sub- 
lime reflection. His lines had fallen unto him in 
pleasant places. On every side, his eye received the 
rays of learning, and the colouring warmth of fancy. 
Like Cowley, he might have found the Faery Queen 
in a parlour window, for he was twenty-five years old 
when Spenser died. The glory of Shakspeare’s 
genius fell around him, as he rose to fame in the 
pulpit of St. Paul's. If the poetical associations of 
Donne sometimes defaced the grandeur of his 
theology, his legal acquirements tended largely to 
sustain it, They not only shaped, but guided his 
imagination. They kept the ship steady under the 
sail which the poetical temperament so eagerly 
crowds on, and assisted him, not only in riding out 
the storms of controversy, but in fighting the battles 
and winning the victories of truth. Hallam dis- 
covers ingenuity and learning in the discourses of 
Donne, but employed to collect the impertinencies 
of scholastic subtlety and the distorted allegories of 
the Fathers. It was scarcely to be hoped that a 
curiosity, busy with the survey of the wide surface of 
literature during three centuries, would linger long 
upon a single nook in the remote province of theo- 
logy. Certainly no justice has been rendered in 
Hallam’s elaborate work to the extraordinary merits 
of Donne. Coleridge, as he studied them with a 
more patient research, so he commended them with 
a more generous applause. Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
when travelling through Germany, saw at Cologne a 
picture by Breugel of the Slaughter of the Innocents 
which, in the utter destitution of the graces of com. 
position, displayed sufficient thinking for twenty pic- 
tures. Reynolds compared it to the poetry of 
Donne; but it is more iilustrative of his prose. He 
piles thought upon thought, and bewilders the reader 
with the luxury of invention. There is, neverthe- 
less, in all his sermons, a logical method, perfectly 
exact and rigid, though different from our own. 
Ilowever grotesque his style of architecture may 
sometimes be, no extravagance is introduced which 
was not in the original design. Much of the intri- 
cacy that perplexes a modern reader, arises from his 
habit of contemplating objects through an imagina- 
tive medium, and from speaking to men who were 
not too indolent to think, nor too practical to be 
pleased.” 

This admirably written introduction brings 
us at length to Jeremy Taylor. Like Correggio, 
Shakspeare and Spenser, the quaint bishop has 
left but few materials for the biographer :—but 
those few are well combined in the present 
work. He was cotemporary with Milton; who 
is said to have felt in his later life a great ad- 
miration for the genius of Taylor. A strong 
mental resemblance may be traced between the 
two. Both were educated at Cambridge. Tay- 
lor was ordained before he was twenty-one. 
He was introduced to Laud, then Archbishop 
of Canterbury, by a fortunate accident. Having 
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ee 
been deputed by a college friend (one Risden) 
to send for him at St. Paul’s,— 

“His youth, his eloquence, and his exceeding 
beauty of appearance and charm of manner, made 
a lively impression upon his congregations, who took 
him, in the inflated language of Rust, ‘for some 
young angel newly descended from the visions of 
glory.” Rumours of his powers and reputation 
quickly reached Lambeth, whither he was sum- 
moned to preach before the Primate. The result 
might have been anticipated. Laud withdrew him 
from the excitement of a London life, commenced 
before his faculties had attained their full growth, 
into the repose of All Souls’, where, in the words of 
Lloyd, ‘he might have time, books, and money, to 
complete himself in those several parts of learning 
into which he had made so fair an entrance. Rust 
tells us that the sermon of Taylor excited the won- 
der of Laud ; ‘it was beyond exception and beyond 
imitation. Yet the wise prelate thought him too 
young; but the great youth humbly begged his 
grace to pardon that fault, and promised, if he lived, 
he would mend it.’” 

Patronized by Laud, Taylor left Cambridge,— 
and was admitted M.A. in University College, 
Oxford: and in 1637, he was presented to the 
Rectory of Uppingham, in Rutlandshire. From 
this living he was driven, in 1644, by the Puritans 
—his house having been plundered and his 
estate seized. It was not until 1661 that the 
expelled pastor was elevated to the Bishopric of 
Down and Connor. Meantime, he seems to 
have shared in some of the perilous marches of 
Charles I. :— 

“ Wood says that he followed the army in the ca- 
pacity of chaplain. And this assertion is confirmed 
by the internal testimony of his works. But I am 
not aware that any of his biographers or critics have 
pointed out the vividness and number of his martial 
images. Keble proves the military experience of 
Homer from the allusions to arms and combats; and 
the reader of Taylor’s sermons often finds himself 
hurried into the tumult of the camp, or the terrors of 
the conflict, by the same freshness and truth of de- 
scription, A striking example occurs in his discourse 
entitled, ‘Apples of Sodom,’ where he represents the 
sinner overcome by the violence of a strong tempta- 
tion, and awaking, when the fever subsides, to the 
full horror and peril of his condition. ‘ But so have 
I known a bold trooper fight in the confusion of a 
battle, and, being warm with heat and rage, receive 
from the sword of his enemy wounds open like a 
grave; but he felt them not; and when, by the streams 
of blood, he found himself marked for pain, he re- 
fused to consider then what he was to feel tomorrow; 
but when his rage hath cooled into the temper of a 
man, and clammy moisture hath checked the fiery 
emission of spirits, he wonders at his own boldness, 
and blames his fate, and needs a mighty patience to 
bear his great calamity.’ The wounded trooper 
carries us back to Naseby or Marston-Moor. ‘The 
following sketch of a humbler hero bears indications 
of having been painted from life: —‘And what can we 
complain of the weakness of our strengths, or the 
pressures of diseases, when we see a poor soldier stand 
ina breach, almost starved with cold and hunger, and 
his cold apt to be relieved only by the heats of anger, 
a fever, or a fired musket, and his hunger slacked by 
a greater pain or a huge fear? This man shall stand 
in his arms and wounds, pale and faint, weary and 
watchful; and at night shall have a bullet pulled out 
of his flesh, and shivers from his bones, and endure 
his mouth to be sewed up from a violent rent to its 
own dimensions.’ In another place, the man who 
prays with a discomposed spirit is compared to him 
* that sets up his closet in the out-quarters of an army, 
and chooses a frontier garrison to be wise in.’ Where 
no particular allusion to military affairs is detected, 
the languageshowsthe writer’s familiarity with the field 
and the camp. In the case of a believer who has in- 
termitted the watchfulness of prayer, * the temptation 
returns and forages, and prevails and seizes upon our 
unguarded strengths.’ These specimens might be 
enlarged.” 

Taylor was taken prisoner at the siege of Car- 
digan Castle. Ultimately, he seems to have 
foundrefuge asa schoolmaster in Wales—having 





married a second wife, one Joanna Bridges, 
who is said to have been a natural daughter of 
Charles I. To this period of ‘Taylor's life, we 
are indebted for his ‘ Liberty of Prophesying.’ 
We find him next at Golden Grove—the seat of 
Lord Carbery,—after which he has named his 
celebrated volume of prayers. Mr. Willmott 
dwells much on the beauty of the scenery, and 
its influence on Taylor's writing; and gives 
some beautiful extracts from his ‘ Holy Living 
and Dying’ in illustration :— 

“ Milton might have enriched a new Penseroso 
with the comparison of the soul’s progress in moral 
and intellectual glory, to the course of the sun from 
its Gawn to fulness. ‘But as when the sun, ap- 
proaching towards the gates of the morning, first 
opens a little eye of heaven and sends away the 
spirits of darkness, and gives light to a cock, and 
calls up the lark to matins, and by and by gilds the 
fringes of a cloud, and peeps over the eastern hills, 
thrusting out his golden horns, like those which 
decked the brow of Moses, when he was forced to 
wear a veil, because himself had scen the face of 
God ; and still, while a man tells the stery, the sun 
gets up higher, till he shows a fair face and a full 
light, and then he shines one whole day, under a 
cloud often, sometimes weeping great and little 
showers, and sets quickly: so is a man’s reason and 
his life’ Taylor may have beheld this spectacle over 
the romantic hills that shelter Golden Grove on the 
north-east. The concluding circumstance shows the 
picture to have been composed in a fertile, yet hilly 
country, like South Wales; this sudden darkening 
of the sun with rain and tempest being the distin- 
guishing peculiarity of mountainous regions. The 
change from splendour and joyfulness to vapours 
and melancholy, is often so wonderful as to resemble 
the effect of enchantment. The wind rises, mists 
roll up swiftly from the valleys, thunder roars along 
the ravines, the summits recede in smoke, and all 
the many-coloured landscape disappears, to return, 
after an interval, with heightened splendour. The 
light and festive Gay was the earliest English writer 
who pointed out the charm of this description. If 
compared with a sunrise by Bishop Hall, its bril- 
liancy of colour will be perceived.” 

But we might fill our columns with citations 
from this delightful book. We must leave our 
readers to peruse in Mr. Willmott’s own grace- 
ful page the record of Taylor’s friendship with 
Evelyn,—-his troubles from the Cromwelliansand 
Presbyterians,—-his imprisonments and deliver- 
ances—his exile to Ireland,—his return to happier 
circumstances, with the restoration of the mon- 
archy,—and his elevation to the see of Down 
and Connor and the Chancellorship of the 
University of Dublin. 

We close our notice with one further ex- 
tract :— 


“Tt is the custom, even among educated persons, 
to describe Taylor as a copious and florid writer, 
in whom the luxuriance and debility of the Asiatic 
school are conspicuously combined. Thus the afflu- 
ence of his fancy has helped to impoverish his 
reputation, and the wing that raised him to the sun 
furnishes the arrow to bring him to the earth. In 
every large and fruitful intellect we undoubtedly 
trace the predominance of one particular faculty ; 
whether it be sagacity in Thucydides, beauty in 
Virgil, or harmony in Raffaelle. But this domina- 
tion of one habit of thought does not imply the ex- 
tirpation of every other. The historian becomes the 
rival of Demosthenes, the poet hurls the thunder- 
cloud over his garden, and the painter towers into 
the full grandeur and height of passion. We couple 
Michael Angelo with A®schylus, without remember- 
ing that Sophocles may be included in the parallel ; 
or that the pencil which seemed to exult in the crea- 
tion of magnificent and daring energy, could impart 
to its design the tranquillity and bloom of Correggio. 
And so it is with Taylor. The ruling faculty of his 
mind was a love of the beautiful ; but he possessed, 
in an eminent degree, the element of the terrible. 
His works afford innumerable examples, but four 
will be sufficient. The impenitent sinner, passing 
out of life, ‘appears with a spirit amazed and con- 





founded to be seen among the angels of light, with 
the shadows of the works of darkness upon him) 
The eternity of torment is ‘a continued stroke whieh 
neither shortens the life, nor introduces a heute 
patience, but is the same in every instant, and great 
as the first stroke of lightning.’ His ‘Treatise o 
Repentance is pervaded by a still and solemniziy 
gloom. ‘And now the sin is chosen and loved, it jj 
pleasant and easy; and by these steps the sinner 
enters within the iron gates of death, which are 
sealed against his return by a sad decree.’ And 
speaking of the penitence of Augustin, he pourtrays 
‘ the horrible fears of damnation hourly beating upon 
his spirit with the wings of horror and affrightment! 
A lively taste for the beautiful and attractive yj 
frequently manifest its presence in pictures of g 
sombre and affecting character; and the gaiety of the 
pencil becomes apparent in the representation of 
agony. Rubens illustrates this error. In the 
‘Adoration of the Magi,’ and the ‘ Crucifixion) he 
made the hue of the draperies equally brilliant. Ip 
poetry and eloquence we may admit, in the phrae 
of art, that the colouring of Spenser and Taylor js 
too much tinted. Everywhere the warm and sunny 
imagination diffuses its rays. The constraint of 
metre seems only to impede the graceful motion of 
his language. Southey transferred to ‘ Thalaba’ a 
short passage from the sermon on the Wedd 
Ring, with very slight alterations of what he style 
the Bishop’s unimprovable diction; yet the prose is 
more poetical than the lyrical adaptation. Nor will 
a rural scene, already quoted from ‘The Holy Liy. 
ing,’ lose any of its charm by a comparison with an 
exquisite stanza of Thomson, which may have been 
suggested by it :— 
I care not, Fortune, what you me deny ; 
You cannot rob me of free Nature's grace ; 
You cannot shut the windows of the sky, 
Through which Aurora shows her bright'ning face. 
You cannot bar my constant feet to trace 
The woods and lawns, by living streams, at eve; 
Let health my nerve and finer tibres brace, 
And I their toys to the great children leave, 
Of fancy, reason, virtue, nought can me bereave. 
Nor should we forget to observe in the imagery of 
Taylor a dramatic distinctness and unity of impres 
sion, which are not often seen except in the works of 
the greatest masters—particularly in our own Shak- 
speare. A striking instance occurs in ‘The Holy 
Dying.” ‘All the successions of time, all the change: 
in nature, all the varieties of light and darkness, the 
thousand thousands of accidents in the world, and 
every contingency to every man, and to every crea 
ture, doth preach our funeral sermon, and call us 
to look and see how the old sexton Time throws up 
the earth and digs a grave, where we must lay our 
sins or our sorrows, and sow our bodies, till they rise 
again in a fair or an intolerable eternity.’” 

Such is the fine and discriminating criticism 
contained in this volume. Mr. Willmott pro- 
ceeds to give some account of Bishop Taylor's 
metrical compositions, and to assign their value: 
and further considers his author in all the dif- 
ferent relations of his conduct and character,— 
comparing and contrasting him in every possible 
manner with his predecessors, his contempo- 
raries, and his successors. It is pleasant to 
have the works of genius criticized with a spirit 
and taste so refined and well-informed as that 
of Mr. Willmott. 





Homes and Haunts of the most Eminent British 

Poets. By William Howitt. 2 vols. Bentley. 
Two gossipping volumes, not very subtle ot 
sound in their criticisms, nor very novel in design 


and treatment. They are extremely inaccurate 
in parts; with very little in them derived from 
books,—and that little of the commonest kind. 
There is a fair sprinkling of conceit throughout 
—and there are some good passages derive 
from personal observation. 

The title of the book, however, is not alto 
gether true to the contents of the volumes 
“The subject of the present work,” says the 
author, ‘‘is very extensive; and it was soon 
found necessary to leave out the dramatic poets 
for separate treatment. To them may probably 
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ee , igned * O a . a 
be added such other of our eminent poets as| father of our poetry recently written by Sir 


could not be included in the present work. It 
will be recollected, that it is professedly on the 
Homes and Haunts of the Poets, and is not 
grietly biographical. For this reason, there are 
some poets of considerable eminence, who will 
find comparatively small mention—and others 
none; not because they are not entitled to much 
notice, but because there is little or nothing of 
deep interest or novelty connected with their 
homes and abodes.” Of the thirty-nine poets 
whose Homes and Haunts Mr. Howitt has 
undertaken to describe, seventeen belong toa past 
age; eleven are of those who are gone from 
amongstus in our own,—andelevenare stillalive. 
The seventeen poets of the past selected by Mr. 
Howitt are—Chaucer, Spenser, Shakspeare, 
Cowley, Milton, Butler, Dryden, Addison, Gay, 
Pope, Swift, Thomson, Shenstone, Gray, Gold- 
smith, Burns, and Cowper: the eleven deceased 
poets of our own period and within our own 
memories— Keats, Shelley, Byron (we give them 
in Mr. Howitt’sorder), Crabbe, Hogg, Coleridge, 
Mrs. Hemans, L. E. L., Scott, Campbell, Sou- 
they: and the eleven who yet live are—Joanna 
Baillie, Wordsworth, Montgomery, Savage Lan- 
dor, Leigh Hunt, Rogers, Moore, Ebenezer 
Elliott, Wilson, Barry Cornwall, and Alfred Ten- 
uyson. The moderns are the more numerous, 
on account, it is alleged, of the novelties con- 
nected with their names:—but a better writer 
than Mr. Howitt would have made a good deal 
more of the long-departed dead, rather than 
have discoursed, as he has, of the recently de- 
ceased and the living—in entire ignorance at 
tines—at times with very bad taste—and, in the 
caseof Mr. Southey, with extreme ill-feeling. 
Before we proceed, however, to analyze Mr. 
Howitt’s work, let us enumerate certain poets 
whose Homes and Haunts are omitted in these 
volumes. ‘These are James I. of Scotland (how 
beautiful is the royal poet’s prison at Windsor 
in Geoffrey Crayon’s hands!) ; Howard, Earl of 
Surrey; Sackville Lord Buckhurst, and his house 
at Knowle; Sir Philip Sidney, and Penshurst; 
Michael Drayton, and the rivers of England ; 
Ben Jonson, and the taverns of London; Tay- 
lor, the water-poet, and the river Thames ; 
Drummond, and the faded bower at Hawthorn- 
den which Collins longed to ‘ dress’’ with; 
Home, the author of ‘Douglas;’ William 
Browne, the author of ‘ Britannia’s Pastorals,’ 
and ‘The Tamar and the Tavy’ (some of Browne's 
descriptions are as true as Hobbema or Ruys- 
dael); Herrick, and his residence at Dean 
Prior; George Herbert, and Bemerton, near 


Salisbury; Waller, and Beaconsfield ; Savage, | 


Churchill, &c., and the prisons and lowest taverns 
in London; Prior, and his Uncle’s tavern, the 
Rummer, at Charing Cross,—Down Hall, Wim- 
pole, and’ St. John’s College, Cambridge; Dr. 
Young, and Welwyn; Allan Ramsay, and the 
scenery of ‘The Gentle Shepherd’; Collins, 
and the Arun, in Sussex,—Islington (where he 
had but one book), and Chichester, where he 
was born, and where he died; Kirke White, 
md Nottingham and Clifton Grove.—But we 
will not prolong the list. There is good store, 
however, remaining—and we have enumerated 
enough to show the prolific nature of the subject. 

Mr. Howitt begins with Chaucer. We have 
twelve pages about this poet—or rather, twelve 
peges headed with his name. We are not to 
look for any new discovery at Mr. Howitt’s 
hands relative to a poet of the 14th century— 
nor has he made any: but surely, we have a 
right to expect that, when he writes about Chau- 
cer, he will go to the best authorities on the 
Subject of his life—not favour us with the facts 
of Mr. Alexander Chalmers, without referring 
Ma single instance to the full, and, considering 
the distance of time, satisfactory, life of the 





Harris Nicolas. Nay, more: we have a right 
to expect that an author will take some trouble 
about names and measurements; and, when he 
talks of Chaucer’s monument in Westminster 
Abbey (one of the best known monuments in 
Great Britain) will not tell us that it was erected 
by Bingham (meaning Brigham), and that there 
is in it ‘a magnificent recess,” when, in fact, it 
may be said to be rather dowdy than magnificent. 
—The second on Mr. Howitt’s list is Spenser. 
Here, of course, we have Kilcolman in Ireland, 
and King Street in Westminster, done indiffer- 
ently over again; without the whole of the known 
particulars in either case, or a single circum- 
stance that is new :—not to mention that there 
are several erroneous extracts from so accessible 
a poem as ‘Colin Clout,’ and in the best-known 
passages. But more of these mis-quotations— 
too abundant in the book—a little further on. 
Eighteen pages about Shakspeare—and no use 
made of Mr. Collier’s ‘ Life’ of the great poet, 
or of his ‘ New Facts’ or his ‘ New Particulars’— 
will rather surprise the members of the Shake- 
speare Society and the admirers of the poet! 
Here, Mr. Howitt’s errors are abundant. The 
Globe Theatre, he tells us, stood on the Bank- 
side, and the Bankside lay “ between the bridges 
of Blackfriars and Southwark ;’’—a description 
which excludes the Globe altogether from the 
Bankside, considering that it really stood on the 
Bankside, though not between the bridges of 
Blackfriars and Southwark—but between South- 
wark Bridge and London Bridge, and close to 
the church of St. Saviour’s, Southwark. In the 
same page, we are told that when the Globe was 
destroyed by fire in 1613, “a crowded and bril- 
liant company was present,—and, amongst the 
rest, BenJonson.” Anew fact thisin the poet's | 
life, which (if true) may possibly find a place in 

the next volume of the Shakespeare Society’s 

papers. In the following page, we are told of | 
‘*the accounts of the Globe Theatre in 1613!” 

—and this naturally leading to Ben Jonson, Mr. 

Howitt quotes the poet’s verses over the door of 

the Apollo room at the Devil Tavern—with six 

stupendous errors in the twenty lines. We really 

are ashamed to copy them into our columns; | 
but half the number will suffice to confirm our 

accuracy. The best-known landlord in the 

world is old “Sir Simon the King’’—Simon 

Wadlowe. Mr. Howitt calls him Sam! Here, 

in the Apollo— 


Here he speaks out,of his pottle— 
Or the tripos, his Tower-bottle. 


Mr. Howitt prints it ¢in-pot (a reading unknown 
|to Mr. Gifford). The praise of ‘Sim the King 
| of Skinkers” leading the poet to write a kind of 
| rhapsody about wine, he calls it, in a well-known 
| line,— 








Wine it is the mi/k of Venus ;— 
this Mr. Howitt (hardly a better poet than 
Ben Jonson!) corrects to cream,—which every 
one must admit to be an improvement, consider- 
ing the relative prices of cream and milk. Fast 
on the heels of these misquotations, we are told 
that the Mermaid Tavern stood in Friday Street, 
—when it really stood in Bread Street ; and we 
have Shakspeare’s well-known sonnet— 
O for my sake do you with Fortune chide— 
given with two misprints quite unpardonable 
in a poet with a poet for a wife. 
The third on the list is Cowley—as a poet 
quite a riddle to Mr. Howitt, as he must ever 
continue to be to all the so-called uneducated 


| 





poets. Here the misprints still continue; and 
we are favoured with a passage from the | 
‘ Davideis,’ which ‘“ comes but indifferently,” 
says Mr. Howitt, “after a passage of Byron or 
Shelley ;”—as come it must, considering that it | 
is not by any means an average specimen of the 
poem,—and that it is here given with two non- 
sensical misprints (fluttering for flaming and 





sprinkles for spangles). We may make the 
same remark about the well-known letter from 
Cowley to Sprat descriptive of his Chertsey life: 
—but misquotations of the kind are so common 
in these volumes, that we shall not pursue the 
subject any further. Part with Cowley, how- 
ever, we cannot without one remark. Mr. 
Howitt has surely never read his ‘ Essays,’— 
or he would not have missed a passage in one 
of them, in which he refers, in his own inimit- 
able way, to his residence at Chertsey. 


The fourth poet on the list is Milton.—* His 
first London lodging was in St. Bride's Church- 
yard, Fleet-street. The house, as I learn from 
an old and most respectable inhabitant of St. 
Bride’s parish, who lives in the churchyard 
and very near the spot, was on the left hand, 
as you proceed towards Fleet-street through the 
avenue. It was a very small tenement, very 
old; and was burnt down on the 24th November, 
1824,—at which time it was occupied by a hair- 
dresser. It was,—a proof of its age,—without 
party walls, and much decayed. ‘The back part 
of the Punch Office now occupies its site.”’ This 
it must be admitted, is precise enough. The 
celebrated description in ‘The Rejected Ad- 
dresses,’ is not more minute and to the point :— 

At No. twenty-seven it is said, 

Facing the pump and near the Granby's Head. 
But how soon is the statement of the “ old and 
most respectable inhabitant” reduced tonothing! 
Milton resided here before the Great Fire of 
1666; which destroyed not only the whole of 
St. Bride’s Churchyard, but the church itself 
and nearly the whole city. How, therefore, 
his house could be standing here in 1823, 
is past our making out. But this is not Mr. 
Howitt’s only blunder about Milton. ‘The in- 
scription on the poet’s house in Petty France 


| was, it is said, set up by Hazlitt,—when it was 


really placed there by Jeremy Bentham: a mis- 
take quite in keeping with the fact mentioned 
about Butler, that his monument in Westminster 
Abbey was set up by “ Mr. Bailey, a painter,” — 
meaning ‘ Mr. Barber, a printer.”” Alexander 
the Great or Alexander the coppersmith, it is 
all the same! 

The fifth poet on the list is Dryden: and cer- 
tainly Mr. Howitt’s engraver knows more about 
the houses and haunts of “ Glorious John” than 
Mr. Howitt himself ;—for we have a woodcut 
of Burleigh at the head of the article, and not 
a word about Burleigh in the article itself. 
“That Dryden lived in Gerard-street, and was 
a constant frequenter of Will’s Coffee House, 
seems to be p vee all that is known of his 
town resorts.”” All that Mr, Howitt knows:— 
but ordinarily read people know a great deal 
more. In his marriage certificate, he is de- 
scribed as a parishioner of St. Clement Danes; 
and before that, he is supposed to have lived in 
Fetter-lane. Another of his “ homes” was his 
own house in Long-acre, facing Rose-street. 
‘“« Amongst other places of Dryden’s occasional 
sojourn, may be mentioned Charlton, in Wilt- 
shire, the seat of his wife’s father, the Earl of 
Berkshire,—whence he dates the introduction to 
his ‘ Annus Mirabilis;’ and Chesterton, in Hun- 
tingdonshire, the seat of his kinsman, John 
Dryden,—where he translated part of Virgil.” 
The reader may readily suppose that Mr. Howitt 
is not particularly well versed in the facts of 
British Literary Biography, when he talks of 
Johnson—in this very paper on Dryden— 
knocking down Cave with a quarto—meaning 
Osborn with a folio—and may infer from thence, 
that he is not very well versed in Dryden’s 
writings. The great poet informs us, in the 
postscript to his Virgil, of a country “haunt” 
quite unknown to Mr. Howitt. This was Den- 
ham Court, the seat of Sir William Bowyer; 
where the poet translated, as he tells us, “ the 
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first Georgick and the greatest part of the last 
fEneid.” He calls the garden “ of Sir William's 
own plantation, one of the most delicious spots 
of ground in England. It contains not above 
five acres—just the compass of Alcinous’s 
garden, described in ‘The Odysses’ ’’—a garden 
overlooked not only by Mr. Howitt, but by 
Horace Walpole in his celebrated ‘ Essay on 
Landscape Gardening.’ 

In the article on Addison, we are told that, 
while General Lambert lived at Holland House, 
Kensington, Oliver Cromwell lived ‘next door!’ 
Quite a new fact in Cromwell's history,—and 
altogether unknown, we have no doubt, to Mr. 
Carlyle! But this is not the only blunder. ‘The 
traditions at Holland House regarding Addison, 
are,’”’ it is said, “very slight. They are simply 
that he used to walk, when composing his 
‘ Spectators,’ in the long library,—then a picture 

allery,—with a bottle of wine ateach end, which 

e visited as he alternately arrived at them.” 
How Mr. Howitt could seriously record on 
printed paper such an absurd tradition as this, 
‘Is past our belief. We are well aware of 
Addison’s liking (after his marriage) for wine 
—(some say for the bottle)—but that he ever 
composed a single ‘Spectator’ in Holland House 
(to say nothing of the particular manner of 
composition described,) carries its own contra- 
diction with it. The last number of ‘The 
Spectator’ was published 20th of December 1714, 
—and Addison was not in possession of Holland 
House before his marriage with the Countess 
of Warwick, in 1716. 





Of Addison’s house at Bilton, in Warwick- 
shire, Mr. Howitt gives the following descrip- 
tion :— | 

“Tssuing from Rugby, Bilton salutes you from the | 
hill on the opposite side of the valley which you have 
to cross in order to reach it. A lofty mass of trees, 
on a fine airy elevation; a small grey church with 
finely tapering spire in front of them, shew you where | 
Bilton lies ; but house or village you do not discern | 
till you are close upon them, It was not till I had | 
approached within a few hundred yards of Addison’s 
house, or the hall, as it is called, that I saw the cot- 
tages of the village stretching away to my right hand ; 
and a carriage road diverging to my left towards the 
church, brought me within view of the house ; there 
it stood in the midst of the fine old trees. A villager 
informed me that no one lived there but the gardener, 
nor had done for years. The autumn had dyed all 
the trees with its rich and yet melancholy hues; they 
strewed the ground in abundance, and there was a 
feeling of solitude and desertion about the place 
which was by no means out of keeping, when I re- 
flected that I was approaching the house of Addison, 
so long quitted by himself. A fine old avenue of lime- 
trees, winding with the carriage drive, brought me to 
the front of the house. It is a true Elizabethan man- 
sion, not too large for a poet, yet large enough for 
any country gentleman who is not overdone with his 
establishment. The front of the main portion is lofty, 
handsome, and in excellent repair. A projecting 
tower runs up from the porch to the roof. Over the 
door is cut, in freestone, some mathematical or 
masonic sign—a circle enclosing two triangles ; and 
near the top is the date of 1623. On the right hand, 
a wing of lower buildings runs forward from the main 
erection, forming, as it were, one side of a court. 
‘These buildings turn their gables towards you, and 
are covered with ivy. On the left hand; but standing 
back in a stable-yard, are the out-buildings, seeming, 
however, to balance the whole fabric, and giving it 
an air of considerable extent. All round, adjoining 
‘the buildings and along the avenue, grow evergreens 
in tall and luxuriant masses. On the other side of 
the house lies the old garden, retaining all the cha- 
racters of a past age. The centre consists of a fine 
lawn ; the upper part of which, near the house, has 

secently been laid out in fancy flower beds, in the 
form of a star, and corner beds to make up the square. 
The rest appears as it might be when Addison left 
it. On the right a square-cut holly hedge divides it 
from the fields, which are scattered with lofty trees, 





amongst which are foreign oaks, said to be raised 


from acorns brought home by the poet. To the left, 
the garden is bounded by a still more massy square- 
clipped hedge of yew, opening half-way down into a 
large kitchen garden, being at the same time at the 
upper end an old Dutch flower garden. At the far 
side of this garden, opposite to the entrance through 
the yew hedge, is an alcove, and down that side 
extends the lime avenue, called Addison's Walk. 
At the bottom of this garden are fish-ponds, and in 
the field below an oak wood. Thus amidst lofty 
trees, some of them strong, old and crooked, present- 
ing a scene worthy of making part of a picture of 
Claude Lorraine, you look down over the garden to 
rich fields descending into the country below. At 
the bottom right-hand corner is an alcove, shut in 
by a group of evergreen shrubs and pine-trees from 
the house, but overlooking the fields and woodlands, 
called Addison ; and a very pleasant seat it is, full of 
quiet retirement. Such is the exterior of Bilton. 
The interior of the main part of the house consists 
principally of two large rooms, a dining and drawing 
room. These extend quite through, are lighted at 





each end, and the projection in front forms a sort of 
little cabinet in each room. These two fine large | 
rooms are hung round with the paintings placed here 
by Addison: whether they are few and of no intrinsic | 
value will soon be seen. In the dining room are, | 
first, full-lengths of James I. by Mark Garrard ; | 
Lord Crofts, Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, by Bal- 
thazar Gerbier; the Duke of Hamilton, Henry 
Rich, Earl of Warwick, Prince Rupert, and Prince 
Maurice, all by Vandyck; Sir Thomas Middleton, 
the Countess of Warwick's father, by Sir Peter 
Lely ; and in the small division in front of the room, | 
Chief Justice the Earl of Nottingham, by Michael | 
Dahl; Mr. Secretary Craggs, by Sir Godfrey Kneller, | 
a man of fair complexion, and handsome, amiable 
countenance, in a light bright blue dress; Sir John 
Vanburgh, by Verelst;and Lord Halifax, by Kneller. 
These are chiefly three-quarter figures. On the 
staircase is one of the four well-known equestrian 
Charles the Firsts, by Vandyck, the horse by Stone, 
one of which is at Hampton Court, and another at 
Warwick Castle. Opposite to it is a full-length 
figure of Anne of Austria, Queen of France, by 
Mignard. In the drawing room, a full-length figure 
of a lady, labelled as Lady Isabel Thynne, daughter 
of the Earl of Holland, has a bit of paper stuck be- 
hind it by some artist, stating that at Knowle there 
is a precisely similar picture marked as Lady Frances 
Greenfield, daughter of the Earl of Middleton, and 
fifth Countess of Dorset; as well as a copy of it, like- 
wise, at Knowle. Next to this is a singular picture, 
which might be one of Lely’s, but bears no name of 
the artist. There is an exact fac-simile of it at 
Penshurst. It contains two half-length figures of 
Lady Lucy Percy, Countess of Carlisle, and Lady 
Dorothy Perey, Countess of Leicester, two of the 
most flattered and remarkable women of the day, and 
the latter the mother of Algernon Sidney; next isthe 
Duke of Northumberland, their father, by Lely ; and 
full lengths of the unfortunate Arabella Stuart, a 
very pretty and interesting looking woman, and 
Rich, Earl of Holland, by Vandyck. On the oppo- 
site side of the room are the Countess of Warwick, 
Addison’s wife, by Kneller, in a bright blue dress, 
She is here represented as decidedly handsome, 
having a high broad forehead, dark hair falling in 
natural ringlets, and with a sweet expression of coun- 
tenance. ‘Teo her right is her son, Lord Warwick, as 
a boy of twelve or fourteen years old, also in a light 
blue dress, and red scarf, by Dahl. On her left is a 
head of Lord Kensington, by Lely. A mother and 
daughter in two separate pictures, supposed to be by 
Lely; and the Earl of Warwick again as a boy. 
Within the small department of the room, we find a 
half-length of Addison himself, also in light blue, 
which seems the almost universal colour of Kneller’s 
drapery. He appears here about forty years of age, 
his figure fuller, and the countenance more fleshy 
and less spiritual than in either of the portraits at 
Holland-house and Northwick. Besides this, there 
is another portrait of the Earl of Warwick, by 
Kneller, as a young man; a head of Gustavus Adol- 
phus, by Meirveldt; and, lastly of the heiress of the 
house, Miss Addison herself. She is here a child, 





nor is there any one of her of a later age. If this 
portrait of her was done during Addison’s life, it 
must have been represented as older than she really 


was ; she could not be much more than two, and here 
she appears at least five years of age. It is a ful) 
length. The child stands by a table, on which ig 
basket of flowers, and she holds a pink flower in her 
hand against her bosom. She has the air of an jp. 
telligent child, and, as usual, wears one of Knellers 
light blue draperies, with a lace-bordered apron, ang 
stomacher of the same.” ; 

‘The Leasowes’ is very well described in the 
following passage :— 

“T have ascertained the present condition of the 
Leasowes, through an intelligent friend who visited 
it the other day at my request. The Leasowes jg 
about six or seven miles distant from Birmingham 
on the road to Kidderminster, and about four miles 
from Hagley, in the parish of Halesowen. Arriyj 
at Halesowen, you have to descend a long and stee 
hill, from the top of which you have a view of the 
Bromsgrove, Clent, and Dudley hills, which are 
in the immediate neighbourhood,— Hagley-park 
being situated on one of the Clent hills,—and of the 
Clee hills in the distance; these form a boundary 
between the counties of Hereford and Salop. About 
half-way down this descent, which is a mile long, you 


| turn to the left down a shady lane; this leads to the 


Leasowes, and in some degree partakes of the cha- 
racter of the place; winding continually, yet stil] 
presenting a beautiful archway of trees, of nearly all 
descriptions. From this lane you enter the Lea 
sowes; and crossing a bridge, pass on to the lawn, 
On your left lies a beautiful piece of still water, over. 
shadowed with evergreens, and conveying the idea of 
infinite depth. This is nearly the lowest part of the 
grounds, which here begin to ascend towards the 
house, commanding, not an extensive, but a beauti- 
fully condensed prospect. Going round the house to 
the right, and still ascending, you gain another 
prospect equally beautiful, yet different, and in both 
cases must be surprised by the skill which presents 
to the eye the artificial depth of forest which there 
strikes it. A canal which has been cut through the 
valley between the house and Halesowen, so far from 
injuring the prospect, as many of these things are apt 
to do, rather improves it than otherwise, giving a rest 
to the eye, and shutting out, by its embankment, 
sundry forges which would otherwise be visible. In 
order to discover, however, the true spirit of the 
place, you must cross the lawn at the back of the 
house, where you are reminded of passages in Shen- 
stone’s pastorals.” 

Pope’s villa at Twickenham affords a fine 
subject for an article :—but Mr. Howitt has made 
very little of it. To replant the poet’s garden, 
we must have recourse to books—and this Mr. 
Howitt has not done. The whole garden isa 
sad devastation—nothing remains but the grotto. 
The poet’s monument to his mother has gone— 
Mr. Howitt knows not where. We will tell him. 
There had been a talk of removing it te Hamp- 
ton Court; but it is now in Lord Howe's pos- 
session, and in the grounds of his country seat. 

Here we must close—reserving the moder 
poets for another number. 





The Life and _— of Daniel O’ Connell, M.P. 


Edited by his son, John O'Connell, M.P. 
Vol. II. “ Dublin, Duffy ; London, Dolman. 


Tuts volume is more deeply tinged with set 
tarian feeling than its predecessor. It is less 
life of Daniel O’Connell than a comment on 
that portion of his character and career which 
his son John is capable of appreciating. It is 
the history of a politician conceived in the 
narrow spirit of a monk, and addressed to the 
exclusive spirit of some pugnacious religious 
order. It is hardly worth while now to revive 
the Veto controversy. The question at Issue 
was of no value either in principle or prac 
tice: —the measure would have done the 
Catholics no harm and the Protestants no g00® 
So far, however, from its being an insidious 
effort on the part of England to obtain power 
over the Romish Church in Ireland, as Mr. 
John O’Connell asserts, we know that it wis 
originally tendered to the English minister by 
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the Catholic prelates of Ireland themselves; 
and it is well established that some such arrange- 
ment would have received the ready sanction 
of the Vatican. But in discussing it, all par- 
ties contrived to mislead themselves and each 
other. They represented a legislative measure 
as a matter of bargain and sale. The Veto was 
called the price to be paid for emancipation ;— 
and the value of the Veto was thus estimated 


by the value of that which it was assumed to 


purchase. 

But though we believe that O'Connell took a 
most exaggerated view of the importance of the 
Veto, we are not disposed to censure the fact of 
his resistance to that measure. The question 
of securities connected with Catholic Emanci- 

tio involved more than one _ paralogism. 
Pecarities are intended against danger; but 
every man in his senses saw that the Catholics 
existing as a separate body outside the pale of 
the Constitution, with bonds of union moe rally- 
ing cries supplied by the law itself, must have 
been far more dangerous than the same Catholics 
fused into the general mass of citizens. If the 
arguments of the —- of the Catholics 
were of any avail, all the securities that could 
be possibly devised would have been illusory, 
—for they said that no ties could bind Catholics: 
—if, on the other hand, the arguments of the 
advocates of Emancipation were credited, secu- 
rities must have been unnecessary, for they 
said that the Catholics were as loyal as the rest 
of their fellow-subjects, and therefore should not 
be asked to give stronger securities for loyalty 
than others. Finally, the Catholics claimed 
Emancipation as a right; and consequently an 
offer to purchase it by concessions of any kind 
would have been a compromise of that right. 

It is always a blunder to attempt to combine 
negotiation with legislation—still more to make 
the concession of one law contingent on the 
acceptance of another. Neither concession nor 
acceptance should be admissible into the con- 
ditions of a statute. The sole question should 
be “Is the law salutary, wise and just?” All 
extrinsic considerations have a tendency to be- 
come dangerous impertinencies. It wasso with 
the Veto. There is nothing to excite anger in 
discussing whether, by means of a Concordat, a 
Veto, or any other expedient, it would be ad- 
visable to form a connexion between the English 
government and the more popular church *«. 
Ireland; but it is quite a different thing to pro- 
pose this connexion as a condition of Emanci- 
pation. It then looks like a demand of pay- 
ment for the freedom of the laity out of the 
independence of the clergy; and it was natural 
enough that the advocates of the latter should 
ask why their order should be compelled to 
pay for privileges which were to be enjoyed 
exclusively by the former ? 

Thus, a double blunder was perpetrated by 
the statesmen in the Imperial Parliament. They 
negotiated where they should have legislated, 
~and they negotiated with the wrong parties. 
Questions that could only have found a solution 
in Rome were opened in Dublin. Matters 
concerning the clergy were submitted to the 


laity,—and the political interests of the laity | 


were made dependent on the ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline of the clergy. The natural results fol- 


owed :—lawyers became casuists, and priests | 


turned into politicians. We consider that both 
were the worse for travelling out of their proper 


spheres ; and herein we differ from Mr. John | 


Connell, who admires his father more for his 


theofogy than for his law, and values Arch- | 


bishop M‘Hale much more for his politics 

an for his divinity. He goes over the whole 
controversy in a fever of religious rancour ; 
dealing out abusive epithets as a partizan and 
‘xcommunications as a sectarian,—invoking the 





the people,—and appealing to the passions of 
the populace to determine the doctrines of the 
Church. John O'Connell, not Daniel O'Connell, 
is the hero of the volume. The individuality of 
the author is painfully obtrusive in every page. 
Instead of a history, we have a rhapsody, half 
speech, half sermon—forming a whole of bom- 
bast. We must regret such an exhibition of 
mingled bigotry and egotism ;—especially as the 
subject called for no display of either. The 
agitation of the Veto was an unhappy episode 
in the history of Ireland. We have shown that 
the form and circumstances of its introduction 
necessarily py all parties in a false position ; 
and it would be easy to show that this mis- 
fortune of position led all pretty equally astray. 
It would be no difficult matter to get up at 
least as strong a case in favour of the Vetoists 
as this volume has made against them; but both 
parties had too much of right for condemnation, | 
and too much of wrong for approval. It is for 

the interest of both that the whole should be | 
forgotten: and we doubt if many of the sur- | 
viving anti-Vetoists will approve the splenetic 
temper that has suggested this attempt to 
rescue the controversy from the oblivion to 
which it had nearly attained. 








History of Moral Philosophy in the 18th Century. 
Year 1819; Second Half. Scotch School— 
[ Histoire dela Philosophie Morale, §c.| By 
Victor Cousin. Paris. 


Tue work of which the volume before us forms 
a part may hereafter receive from us that careful 
examination to which the name of its distin- 
guished author and the importance of its subject- 
matter entitle it:—but at present our aim is a | 
humbler one. We purpose merely to place 
before our readers the picture of the moral and | 
intellectual state of Scotland which the eloquent | 
Professor drew for the instruction of the youth | 
of France. They will see with interest his | 
estimate of the character, the institutions, and | 
the individuals, which have raised a small and 
barren land to be the intellectual equal of many 
of the mightiest and most populous countries of 
Europe. 

M. Cousin is so consummate a master of lan- 
guage, that it is an unthankful task to strip his 
thoughts of the garb which they wear with so 
much grace, and put them into the foreign 
clothing which is at best but a disguise. We 
willingly, however, submit our taste and self- 
love to the office, in the hope of giving a wider 
circulation to the matter. 

The author divides the great Spiritualist school 
(as opposed to the Sensualist school of England 
and France in the 18th century)—we adopt his 
phraseology—into two separate ones; each hav- 
ing its peculiar character and theatre,—the 
Scotch and the German :— 

I shall begin, says he, with the Scotch philosophy. 
| This is enjoined alike by chronology and by logic. 
| The philosophers of Scotland preceded those of 
| Germany by about half a century. Hutcheson and 
| Smith had taught with brilliant success, and Reid 
| had published his first work, before any sign an- 
nounced the philosophical revolution which Kant | 
was destined to bring about. On the other hand, it 
is the primary law of all systematic study to begin 
with the easicr. Now, it is indubitable that the spi- 
ritualism of Scotland is more accessible to French 
intellects than that of Germany. Various ties— 
among them the great one of similar political institu- 
| tions—unite us to our neighbours beyond sea. Their 
language and literature are more familiar to us than 
those of the Germans. We have not, therefore, to 
fear an abrupt change of horizon in passing from the 
study of the French philosophers of the 18th century 
to that of the philosophers of Scotland. In order to 
understand and appreciate well a school of philo- 
sophy, we must study it in the times and amid the 











Canons of the Church to decide the rights of | 


circumstances which gave it birth and favoured its 
developement. When I inquire whence the Scotch 
philosophy derived its enlightened spiritualism,—the 
good sense and steady morality which distinguish it, 
—two causes present themselves. 


The former of these the author discovers in 
the reaction of the public mind against the phi- 
losophy of Locke and Condillac— which he traces 
at some length. Of the second cause he speaks 
as follows :— 


Among the three kingdoms united under the sceptre 
of Great Britain, there was one which its peculiar 
genius and its whole history admirably prepared to 
receive, or to produce, a system of philosophy differ- 
ent from that of Hobbes or Locke. In fact, if the 
philosophy of an epoch and of a country powerfully 
influences the morals and character of that country 
and epoch, it is not less certain that in general it Is 
a consequence of these,—being what the society 
whence it takes its rise makes it. It is, above all, 
the religious condition of a society which gives its 
stamp to philosophy ;—as, in the course of time, that 
isagain modified by the constant action of philosophy. 
The religious spirit of the 17th century is visibly 
marked on the philosophy of that great age; and 
the Cartesian philosophy repaid with usury what it 
had received from religion. The Christian spirit had 
given to Cartesianism a sublime theodesy; the Car- 
tesian philosophy, diffused through the religious 
orders and the whole clergy, powerfully contributed 
to banish narrowness and superstition, and to form 
that admirable Gallican Church which is one of the 
chief glories of our country. The same causes pro- 
duced the same effects in Scotland. Scotland was 
then profoundly presbyterian, Presbyterianism has 
two grand features—independence and austerity. It 
repels episcopal domination, The only authority 
which it recognizes is an assembly of ministers who 


| are nearly equals. Its existence depends on the main- 


tenance and diffusion of that spirit of independence 
of which it is the offspring. It is, therefore, very 
favourable to liberty, civil as well as religious. At 
the same time, it possesses a powerful counterpoise to 
the spirit of liberty in a fervid and masculine faith, 
directed to practice—to the government of the soul 
and of the life. Such is that great presbyterian church 
founded by Knox; and which is said still to retain 
the impress of the genius of its founder. It has 
various points of resemblance with our Jansenist 
church of the 17th century. Both had their excesses; 
but these very excesses were proofs of a vigorous sap, 
capable of bearing noble fruits. This steadfast faith 
has produced a people inflexibly attached to the cause 
of religious and political liberty—enlightened and 
brave, honest and intelligent, at once moderate and 
obstinate,—a people that has played a considerable 
and peculiar part in the two revolutions whereby 
Great Britain has attained to that form of government 
which constitutes her force and her glory. These 
two revolutions had a religious, as well as a political, 
aim;—that of securing liberty of conscience against 
the aggressions of a royalty which pretended to abso- 
lute power. This double character rendered the 
liberal cause dear and sacred to Scotland: and, ac- 
cordingly, the Revolution of 1640 found devoted 
auxiliaries in the Scotch Covenanters,—who were in 
open insurrection in 1639, and afterwards joined the 
Parliament. And here, I would have you remark the 
moderation of these dauntless men, joined to their 
constancy. They stood aloof from the terrible tra+ 
gedy of 1649. Whilst England was preparing the 
scaffold, the commissioners whom Scotland had sent 
to London to confer with the Parliament returned 
home. They took no part in the trial of Charles L.; 
and the Scottish Parliament vainly interceded for the 
royal victim. A few years later—in 1660—the Eng- 
lish people expiated their democratic exeesses by an 
exaggerated royalism ; whilst in Scotland, intrepid 
men, faithful to the good old cause, sustained an ob- 
stinate struggle with Charles II.,—and by incessant 
revolts kept alive the sacred fire of that independence 
which achieved its final triumph in 1688. It was 
reserved for Scotland to give birth to the ingenious 
and pathetic painter who has made her known to 
Europe. The novels or Sir Walter Scott are as true 
as history ; they give an exact idea of the moral phy- 
siognomy of the country at that epoch. ‘Old Mor- 
tality,’ and yet more ‘ The Heart of Midlothian,’ ad- 
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mirably depict the energetic faith which inspired and 
sustained the martyrs on the scaffolds of the counter- 
revolution—or, on more obscure theatres in the bosom 
of families, produced those severe virtues that are 
content with the testimony of conscience and the 
sight of God. In ‘ The Heart of Midlothian’—per- 
haps the master-piece of the Great Novelist—what 
a soul is that of Jeanny Deans! and what a charac- 
ter that of the aged Presbyterian, who chooses rather 
to abandon his darling child to an infamous death 
than save her by the slightest departure from truth ! 
Such were not the manners of England. Under the 
reign of Charles the Second, English society sud- 
denly caught the tone of servility, selfishness and 
debauchery common to the courts and countries of 
that period. Any trace of the republican enthusiasm 
by which it had been intoxicated a few years before 
would have been looked for in vain. Scotland, 
either too remote to take the contagion of the court 
or more able to resist it, preserved herself from the 
dissoluteness of that shameful period. Nor must it 
be imagined that this moral energy was the offspring 
of ignorant fanaticism. It was allied with general 
instruction—narrow but very solid, or vigorous and 
elevated, according to the wants of the different 
classes of the population. You would form a very 
erroneous opinion of the cradle of Scotch philosophy, 
and of the people from the midst of whom it pro- 
ceeded and for whom it was fitted, were you not to 
have some idea of the state of public instruction in 
Scotland from the first quarter of the 18th century. 
The spiritual reformers of Scotland had early felt 
the necessity of founding their work on the diffusion 
of knowledge throughout all classes of society. In 
1560, Knox and his fellow-labourers presented to 
the Assembly a complete plan of national education, 
—embracing schools for the people and universities. 

We cannot follow M. Cousin through his in- 
teresting sketch of the rise and progress of 
National Education in Scotland, and of ‘the 
admirable state of morals’’ which it produced. 
He refers to various testimony : among the rest, 


to that of Burnet and of Defoe—the latter of} 


whom says that he travelled through more than 
twenty towns in Scotland without having seen a 
single quarrel or heard a single oath. ‘ During 
the whole of the eighteenth century,”’ continues 
M. Cousin, “the order of things established by the 
Act of 1696 struck deep roots in Scotland, and 
diffused that true civilization the certain signs 
of which are the progress of light and of good 
morals.” 

Proceeding to the higher branches of educa- 
tion and the organization of the universities in 
1693, M. Cousin remarks on the emancipation 
and encouragement which they received from 
the Revolution of 1688, and on their alliance 
with liberal opinions :— 

Everywhere, men of tried attachment to the new 
order of things were put at the head of the universi- 
ties; which, in a short time, under these firm and able 
hands, rose to the greatest eminence. By degrees, 
the Presbyterian spirit, by its contact with science, 
lost whatever there was in it exaggerated and fana- 
tics] ; while it preserved and communicated to 
scicnce somewhat of its original loftiness and se- 
verity. 

Passing over M. Cousin's account of the form 
and character of the several universities, we 
come to the following acute and striking re- 
marks :— 

It is important not to forget a circumstance which 
has exercised a great and almost sovereign influence 
on the character and destiny of the Scotch philoso- 
phy. That philosophy was born in the universities, 
and in them it accomplished its growth and develope- 
ment. Almostall the Scotch philosophers had been 
engaged in the business of public tuition. Hutche- 
son, Smith, Ferguson, and Reid, were not solitary 
thinkers, like Descartes, Malebranche, or Spinoza,— 
but magistrates of youth, speaking to them from the 
chair in the name and with the authority of the 
State. The professor has cure of souls. Everything 
cautions him to respect the youth confided to his 
care. When the Elector Palatine offered Spinoza a 
chair of philosophy at the University of Heidelberg, 
promising him great freedom, that philosopher, who 





thoroughly understood the tendency of his own doc- 
trines, unhesitatingly refused. He thanked the 
Elector for the promised liberty—but declared that 
he should require more than could be secured to 
him. Collins and Dodwell would have found it 
difficult to teach fatalism and materialism under the 
sanction of the public authority. I must add, that 
doctrines either vague and obscure or subtle and 
quintessential are ill adapted for oral instruction. 
We are justified in believing that Malebranche 
would have gained much if he had had to lecture 
before he wrote. He would have read on the faces 
of his auditors that they understood him either not 
at all or with infinite difficulty. He would have 
felt the necessity of stripping his thoughts of the 
brilliant mist by which they are sometimes enveloped, 
and joining to his natural elevation that rigour and 
precision without which no man can be a professor. 
This salutary virtue of public instruction certainly 
contributed to give to the Scotch philosophy the 
perfect clearness by which it is distinguished ; as 
the moral and social magistrature with which almost 
all its interpreters were invested imposed on them 
the necessity of teaching moral and religious doc- 
trines in conformity with the expectations of their 
hearers, of the whole country, and of the civil and 
religious authorities to whom they were more imme- 
diately responsible. * * From all these facts—this 
faithful picture of the manners, faith, and public in- 
struction of Scotland—we are led to conclude that 
the philosophy originating in such a social and reli- 
ligious condition, and in universities governed by 
such a spirit, would necessarily be what it actually 
was. France was, a few years ago, profoundly igao- 
rant of the Scotch School. My illustrious prede- 
cessor, M. Royer Collard, first introduced it into the 
course of public instruction; and, following his 


example, I have more than once spoken to you of | 


Reid and Dugald Stewart. It was the scepticism of 
Ilume which gave birth to the Scotch school, and 
compelled it to exert all its strength to meet the 
most formidable adversary whom it had as yet en- 
countered. Hence that vigorous polemic in which 
the whole energy of the Scotch mind manifests itself. 
Reid is its hero—the perfect representative of the 
character of his country. He is deficient in no single 
quality of the genius of Scotland. It may be said of 
him, without exaggeration, that he is the incarnation 
of common sense. This common sense is sometimes 
rather superficial, sometimes profound,—but never 
wholly wanting. Scotch good sense is full of 


finesse ; and, accordingly, Reid is infinitely clever 
His first work | 


and acute (a infiniment d’esprit*). 
is full of the most felicitous traits. Sarcasm and 
irony would be more apparent in it were they 
not constantly tempered by serenity and benevolence. 
In Reid, as in Socrates, the philosopher is animated 
and sustained by the good man,—the friend of virtue 
and humanity. It is easy to recognize in him the 
presbyterian minister,—the descendant and the re- 
presentative of the old and robust generations of 
1640 and 1688. Accordingly, Reid’s influence in 
Scotland was immense. Around him arose a great 
and serious school, composed of enlightened eccle- 
siastics, virtuous men of science, and men of letters 
sensible to that true esthetic beauty which is in- 
separable from moral beauty :—and this school, 
diffused abroad in the universities and in the world, 
produced a noble band of young men; among whom, 
we afterwards find several of the statesmen of the 
Whig party. It is with a sentiment of just pride in 
philosophy that I must remind you, that, when the 
Whigs,—Mr. Fox at their head,—undertook the 
government in 1806, their first thought was to put a 
stop to the insensate and impious war which raged 
between England and France. They sent to Paris 
Lord Lauderdale—a worthy friend of Dugald Stewart; 


and attached to his embassy, on which hung the vows | 


of all friends of humanity, the virtuous and enlight- 
ened philosopher himself. Thus, then, liberal 
political opinions—a love of virtue—inexorable 
good sense and true philosophical method,—are the 
general characteristics of the Scotch school. On 
these grounds I have accepted it;—and on these I 





* After much discussion with some of the acutest word- 
expounders, and the most careful analysis of the meaning 
of this expression, we have come to the conclusion that we 
have no corresponding one. Avoir de esprit can only be 
rendered by a very long periphrasis. 


present it with confidence to the youth of By 
country. 

We do not apologize for the length of those 
extracts; but will atone for the excess, if it be 
one, by the brevity of our comment, They 
contain the judgment of an eminent foreigner 
on one of the most remarkable countries in the 
world. The Scotch are reproached, not withoy 
reason, with excessive nationality and somewhat 
of conceit. But these sentiments should not syy. 
prise us, when we consider the large contributions 
furnished by that small country to European 
civilization. Compared with the huge einpire 
of Russia, Scotland exceeds the latter intel. 
lectually, as much as she is exceeded in extent 
and mass of brute matter. It is such countries 
that to the eye of humanized and intelligent 
man are the really great. Their territory js 
wide as the civilized world ;—their conquests 
are eternal ;—their power is beneficent as it js 
incalculable. 





Margaret Percival. By the Author of ‘Am 

Herbert.’ Edited by the Rev. W. Sewell 
2 vols. Longman & Co. 

So long as tales by the author of ‘ Amy Her. 
bert’ are announced as passing through “new 
editions,’ she will not, we suppose, cease to 
| write,—nor will Mr. Sewell to edit. The work 
| before us takes a wider flight than any on which 
| the former has as yet ventured ;—‘ Margaret 
Percival’ being, as regards quantity, equal toa 
novel in three volumes; though mm ide in two, 
It is hopeless work, we fear, to point out how 
these dressings-up of religious doctrines in fiction 
are factitious,—and therefore essentiauly irre- 
verent. The taste of this writer is not offensive, 
She refrains from abuse; and seems to prescribe 
her own receipts from love rather than contempt. 
But Mr. Morison of pill notoriety is not more 
infallible in his own assumption than this assail- 
ant of Papistical infallibility. Margaret Per- 
cival is the faulty but virtuously-intentioned 
heroine who has so often been converted to 
something near perfection by a pattern clergy- 
man. ‘This time, the agent of the conversion is 
the heroine's uncle: and she becomes the good 
genius of her family. But these elements are 
insufficient to fill the necessary space, or to ex- 
hibit the mysteries of Roman-Catholic error: 
so, the fable is entangled by the introduction of 
a widowed Italian countess, with a confessor, 
and a humble friend—all three fervent Papists. 
The first two, led by a somewhat romantic cit- 
cumstance to interest themselves in Margaret 
Percival, seriously set about the task of her 
conversion; and work upon her fancy through 
her affections, until virtually she yields—be- 
comes “convinced against her will,” and 
reaches the very threshold of the ancient 
Chureh. Incidents, however, occur which de- 
lay her profession of adherence. The worldly 
| sister, with whom the heroine of a religious novel 
is generally paired, flies from the splendid but 
comfortless roof of her husband, to take refuge 
| at home ;—the extravagant brother, who as 
commonly runs his family into debt, involves 
the Percivals in difficulties ;—and the father dies 
of vexation of spirit, leaving the family in 

pecuniary straits. All these matters are turn 
to account by the Italian humble friend, jealous 
of Margaret; who represents her to the Countess 
as loving the latter from interested motives only: 
—and, while the minute chances without which 
such novels would come to an end keep the 
two from explanation, and the wholly-converted 
one from finally declaring herself, the infallible 
clergyman appears, in excellent stage fashion, 
just at the moment when the “agony was 
“piled up” to the highest point. He inter 
| poses the weight of his authority and affection 


j between Margaret and her Italian friends: 











| 
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assuring her that their system cannot be in- 
fallible, because his is,—that she cannot go 
through the requisite proofs herself,—must at 
gome point or other trust to the stronger mind, 
—therefore that it is her duty to trust to his, 
discard inquiry, and avoid future temptation by 
iving up the Italians. We are anxious to 
avoid misstatement or exaggeration in dealing 
with books of any quality ;—and will therefore 
trouble our readers with a few lines of proof,— 
showing the author’s idea of the manner in 
which an unerring guide should deal with an 
unsettled mind :— 

«Mr, Sutherland stopped, hoping that Margaret 
would say something which might show that his 
words were not thrown away. ‘There seemed still, 
however, to be difficulties rankling in her mind, and 
her reply was, ‘ Doubts will come continually.’ * Most 
certainly they will; but I will give you two rules 
for dealing with them. At the moment they arise 
do not attempt to argue against them. Crush them 
as you would a sceptical or infidel doubt.” ‘And 
how? ‘By making, what I might almost call, a 
physical effort against them. Let your first help be 
prayer, very short; it can scarcely be too short, if it 
js earnest. Afterwards, repeat verses, walk about, 
read, sing, do anything which shall be actual occu- 
pation forthe moment. Every one knows what an 
incipient thought is; in that stage it may be kept 
down with comparatively little effort. ‘Then, do not 
troubie yourself at any time with more arguments 
than are necessary.” 

This is very like trying to “charm ache with 
air and agony with words”;—but Margaret 
obeys, and is reclaimed. Need we point out 
the utter insufficiency of such an invention for 
steadying a wavering conscience— or add 
that, if this end be not accomplished (dramati- 
cally at least) by the author, ‘ Margaret Perci- 
val’is a failure? It is surely to be regretted 
that its writer should fancy it her duty to 
preach novels on the most difficult texts of 
controversial divinity,—and this with the serene 
self-complacency of one secure of her triumph. 
The little sketch of Miss Debrett, as a study 
of character, shows that she is capable of 
better things,—if she would prefer faithful pic- 
tures of life, undertaken in a kindly spirit, to 
the retailing of doctrines, at second-hand, for 
whose enforcement she wants the necessary 
preparation and learning. 





Memoirs of General Pépé ; 


comprising the 

Principal Military and Political Events of 

Modern Italy. Written by Himself. 3 vols. 
{Second Notice.] 

Aone the many perplexing events in the Year 


of Liberation—asthe Germans once fondly called | 


1813—the desertion of Napoleon by Murat was 
that which most surprised sep. The causes 
of this unexpected c ange were personal, rather 
than political. The French Emperor attributed 
to his brother-in-law no small share of the cala- 
mities which had befallen his army in the re- 
treat from Moscow. He censured him in public 
bulletins, and treated him in private with less 
ceremony than would have been exhibited to- 
wards an aide-de-camp. Murat’s alienation was 
completed by his appointment of Eugéne Beau- 


harnois—whom the latter detested—to the chief | 


tommand in Italy. In his rage, he threw him- 


slfinto the arms of Austria: and, though he | 


Was no very active ally, his neutrality at such a 
enisis may be said to have decided the fate of 
the campaign. In the feverish interval between 
the abdication of Napoleon and his return from 
Elba, the condition of Murat was so difficult as 
to be pitiable. He felt keenly that he had 

andoned the author of his greatness at the 
{sis of his fate; and knew that his old com- 
Pahions in arms regarded him as a traitor. It 
Was no secret that the question of his dethrone- 
ment was mooted at the Congress of Vienna; 





his best friends in Naples were resolved to 
everce him into granting a constitution; and 
not a few of the Neapolitan patriots were in- 
clined to accept the proposals of Lord William 
Bentinck, — who offered to procure for that 
kingdom such a constitution as had been esta- 
blished under English auspices in Sicily, pro- 
vided Murat were expelled and the Bourbons 
restored. Goaded on all sides, Murat com- 
menced his last fatal campaign ;—and the causes 
of his failure are thus described by Pépé :— 

“Joachim was guilty of two very serious errors: 
the first was, not opening the campaign with all his 
troops of theline, gendarmes andthe select companies 
of the militia, amounting in all to at least sixty 
thousand men; the second, not to have summoned 
to arms, under the banner of Italy, all those who had 
already served either in the kingdom of Italy, or 
under the Empire, as well as all the unmarried and 
able-bodied men under thirty years of age, declaring 
all those who declined to do so guilty of treason to 
their country. By such means the sixty thousand 
Neapolitans would have been joined in their march 
by about thirty thousand veterans, and by an equal 
number of fighting-men, well fitted to defend the 
different fortresses and to fight in detachments. 
There is not the slightest exaggeration in affirming 
that Joachim, at the head of sixty thousand men, 
would have been joined by at least an equal number 
on his progress from his capital to the Alps. To 
those who urge, ‘ How could the King have left the 
kingdom unprotected » I answer that Gaeta with a 
small garrison would have been a safe asylum for 
the royal family, and that the provinces and the 
capital would have been protected by the National 
Guard, and by the knowledge that the King was at 
the foot of the Alps at the head of a hundred and 
twenty thousand Italians. Admitting, however, that 
the kingdom might have been invaded by the Anglo- 
Sicilians, they would, at the first intelligence of the 
advantages gained by Joachim, have crossed the 
Strait again, accompanied by the curses of the inha- 
bitants on this side of it. Some may, perhaps, be 
disposed to question that the army would have been 
increased by thirty thousand veterans and by the 
National Guard ; but I knew Italy thoroughly, both 
asa citizen and a soldier.” 

But another element of failure must not pass 
unnoticed :— 

“TI was presented at Forli by the King to the 
Emperor's brother, Jerome Buonaparte, ci-devant 
King of Westphalia, who had arrived thither by sea. 
This personage, instead of exerting himself to unite 
the veterans of the kingdom of Italy under the ban- 
ner of Joachim, in defence of the common cause, 
called upon them to bear in mind that they were 
subjects of Napoleon, and that they ought to serve 
no other Prince.” 

A campaign thus directed by desperate and 
distracted councils, was predestined to calamity. 
In a few brief weeks Italy was lost, and Murat 
a fugitive. We hasten on to the final cata- 
strophe; and find the following account of the 
causes that urged Joachim to the last sad enter- 
prise of his despair :— 

“When the Bourbons returned to France, the 
inhabitants of Provence showed the most cruel ani- 
mosity against all who were, or had been devoted to 
the Empire, so that the life of Joachim was placed 
in great peril. To avoid the fate which threatened 
him, and to evade the strict search set on foot by 
an old émigré who sought his life, the unfortunate 
King was obliged to conceal himself. The conduct 
of this émigré was the more atrocious, that during 
the time of the Empire Joachim had saved him from 
the guillotine. The Duke of Roccaromana and the 
Prince Ischitella, neither of whom had quitted the 
King from the moment of his departure from Naples, 


| hired a vessel, on board of which they lay in waiting 


for him during the night in the neighbourhood of an 
isolated shore. By some misunderstanding the ship 
did not come to the place where the King was expect- 
ing it; after passing the night on the borders of the 
sea, Joachim was obliged when it became light, to 
enter a vineyard, where he found a temporary 
refuge in the hut of a peasant. This man had been 


, 2 soldier ; he recognised Murat and saved him—for 





the moment, at least—from the savage fury of his 
enemies, who in that province were so blood-thirsty, 
that about the same period they inhumanly mur- 
dered Marshal Brune at Avignon. The terror in- 
spired by the Bourbons was not such, however, as to 
prevent three naval officers from attempting, at the 
peril of their lives, to ensure the safety of the hunted 
Prince. For this purpose they purchased in the 
neighbourhood of Hyéres a large boat, with which 
they immediately put off to sea. Joachim sat in the 
fore-part of the ship overcome by sorrow, and driven 
by sad experience to mistrust even his three saviours. 
To protect himself against them, he held his loaded 
pistols in his hands, and even feared to partake of 
the food they offered him. These young 1en pain- 
fully affected by such a want of contidence, were 
heard to exclaim against their cruel fate, which 
caused them to be dreaded as assassins by the man 
for whose safety they were exposing their lives and 
liberties. Murat, moved by this touching exclama- 
tion, threw down his pistols, and embracing his gene- 
rous deliverers asked to share their food. A violent 
hurricane arose, placing the little vessel in great 
danger whilst it was still at a considerable distance 
from Corsica, which was its destination. The storm 
so increased that they must inevitably have perished, 
had they not been taken up by a courier vessel pro- 
ceeding from Marseilles to Bastia, which landed in 
the capital of Corsica. The Bourbon Government 
was not yet well-established in thisisland. The civil 
and military authorities were the same as had been 
appointed by Napoleon, and they neither durst nor 
desired to arrest Joachim. The Prince, for his greater 
security, first proceeded to Vescovado and then to 
Ajaccio, accompanied by the acclamations of several 
thousand of the inhabitants, most of whom had for- 
merly served either as officers or soldiers in the Cor- 
sican regiment in the service of the King of Naples, 
The reception he met in Corsica, and the recollec- 
tion of the more touching one which had soothed 
his sorrows, when he had entered his capital alone 
and friendless, awakened in the mind of the Prince 
the idea, that if he only presented himself again in 
the kingdom, the whole nation would take up arms 
in his cause in defiance of the Austrians who were 
still there, and in possession of all the fortresses; for- 
getting in the delusion of his imagination that the 
whole of Europe was in arms to support the Bour- 
bons. The realization of such a dream became a 
fixed idea in his mind. In the meanwhile, the Min- 
ister, Medici, who directed everything at Naples, 
having learned the favourable reception given to the 
King in Corsica, as well as the intentions which he 
had conceived, sent a Corsican of the name of Cara- 
belli, who during the reign of Joachim, had been em- 
ployed as vice-prefect, to endeavour to dissuade the 
Prince from making so desperate an attempt. At 
the same moment, a certain Maceroni, an English- 
man by birth, although of Italian origin, was sent to 
Murat with a despatch signed by Prince Metternich, 
granting to Joachim and his family a safe assylum in 
the Austrian States, on condition that he would give 
his word not to quit the residence allotted him with- 
out previously obtaining the Imperial consent. 
After perusing the paper, the Prince turned towards 
Maceroni, and said, ‘ You come too late. A smal!, 
but faithful and brave band, has sworn to follow my 
fortunes: all these men are, more or less, compro- 
mised for my sake. On the other hand, my Neapo- 
litan subjects only await my arrival to take up arms 
and drive out of the kingdom the Austrians and King 
Ferdinand, who threaten the entire nation with a 
second 1799. I intend to set sail immediately.’ And 
he did so.”’ 

Murat landed on the Neapolitan shore, and 
invaded a kingdom with a force insufficient to 
garrison a village. He was defeated, and made 
prisoner :— 

“A telegraphic despatch informed the ministers 
of the landing and arrest of Joachim. A council 
was immediately assembled, in which the British 
Minister, A’Court, took part. He joined Medici in 
asserting, that the peace and safety of King Ferdinand 
and his dynasty were incompatible with the existence 
of Joachim. Nor did Medici scruple to say, in 
support of his opinion, that if the Pope had advised 
the brother of St. Louis.to put to death the royal 
infant, Conradin, the ministers might surely counsel 
the King to take away the life of a low-born soldier, 
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who, after having profaned the royal throne, had 
the audacity to seek to trouble the peace and security 
of the Sovereign and of his beloved subjects. This 
eloquent speech of Medici, which his colleagues 
repeated to their confidential friends, with other 
reasons urged by the English minister, decided the 
fate of Murat. To ensure the prompt execution of 
this decision, orders were sent by telegraph to assemble 
a court-martial to condemn Joachim to death: a 
sentence which was to be immediately carried into 
effect. As an anxiety to satisfy the desires of King 
Ferdinand was a predominant feeling in the minds 
of his ministers, they sent the Prince Canosa into 
Calabria, with orders to put Murat immediately to 
death, should he, on reaching i':zzo, find that the 
Prince was still alive. Canosa arrived too late to 
acquire this fresh glory, having been deprived of 
such an opportunity of manifesting his devotion by 
men as contemptible as himself. On the night of 
the 12th of Gctober, General Nunziante, who was 
destined to execute the orders sent by telegraph, 
assembled a court-martial. With an excess of base- 
ness hardly credible, it was exclusively composed of 
officers who had served under Murat, who had been be- 
nefited by him, and who owed the very rank they held 
in the army to brevets signed by his hand. They 
might have refused to obey so cruel and infamous 
an order, which would only have entailed upon them 
the loss of their commission, and three months’ 
imprisonment; but, to the eternal shame of the 
Neapolitan army, not one amongst them had the 
courage and the conscience to approve himself an 
honourable officer or a right-minded man.” 

And here is the end :— 

“The court passed sentence of death upon Joachim, 
grounding their verdict, with an exccss of cruel malig- 
nity, upon the very law established by Murat himself 
against the disturbers of the public peace. When they 
read to him the iniquitous sentence, he heard it with 
calmness and a smile of contempt. He was then 
conducted to a retired spot, and placed in front of 
a file of twelve soldiers. Disdaining to a!low his 
eyes to be bound, and holding the portraits of his 
wife and children in his hand, he said in a firm voice, 
‘Aim at my heart, and spare my face.” His orders 
were executed: and thus perished, pierced by twelve 
bullets, at forty-eight years of age, the brave soldier 
who had come scathless out of so many battles, and 
who, when seated on the throne, had never known 
how to refuse to pardon. A few days after, his head 
was severed from his body, enclosed in a glass vessel 
filled with spirits of wine, and sent to Naples, where 
it was preserved in the royal palace. Lis body was 
interred in that very church of Pizzo, for the erection 
of which he had given, years before, the sum of two 
thousand ducats. At that mournful ceremony, Ge- 
neral Nunziante behaved nobly.” 

The restoration of Ferdinand was less cala- 
mitous to the Neapolitans than had been anti- 
cipated. His cruel and tyrannical queen died 
at Vienna. The ambassadors from the Allied 
Powers took care that the amnesty granted 
should be a reality ; and the incapacity of the 
old courtiers was so signal that Ferdinand was 
obliged to continue the principal ministers and 
officers of Murat in their employments. Con- 
stitutional freedom was, however, still desired, 
—though no one was prepared to point out the 
means of its attainment. In 1820, Spain ex- 
torted a constitution from its sovereign ; and to 
this constitution, as an Infant of Spain, the 
King of Naples gave his adhesion. ‘This event 
naturally suggested to the Neapolitans the esta- 
blishment of the Spanish constitution in their 
own country; and that revolution was effected 
with little difficulty, and almost without any 
violence. Pépé asserts that Ferdinand—a feeble, 
indolent prince, who seems never to have had 
an opinion of his own—was well contented to 
acquiesce in all the restraints which the Const‘- 
tution imposed on royalty ; but that the ambas- 
sadors from the Allied Powers were strongly 
opposed to Italian freedom—none more so than 
the present Lord Heytesbury, then the English 
envoy to Naples.—We have already seen that 
he ascribes to the same ambassador the unge- 





nerous counsel which decreed the execution of 


Murat.—But the worst foe of the Neapolitan 
constitution was a prince who affected to be its 
warmest adherent, Francis, Duke of Calabria, 
—then heir-apparent, now King, of Naples. 
Pépé affirms that he had early discovered the 
prince’s duplicity; but found it impossible to 
shake the blind confidence which the other 


leading patriots reposed in his professions. 


No greater proof could be given of the 
blindness of the Neapolitan patriots than their 
ready assent to the king’s departure to the 
Congress of the Allied Sovereigns at Laybach. 
Once removed from Naples, it was certain that 
he would assent to any course which the mem- 
bers of the Holy Alliance should think fit to 

ropose—not from any abstract love of despot- 
ism, but simply from having no opinion of his 
own. As might be expected, he repudiated the 
constitution. The Neapolitan Parliament voted 
that he had done so under duress, and that the 
advance of the Austrians should be resisted by 
open force. But votes do not create armies; 
and Naples had been designedly deprived of 
the means of resistance :— 


“The Regent, who, according to the Constitution 
of Spain, was Generalissimo of the army, had not a 
single aide-decamp, nor a chief ofticer on his staff. 
He had not selected the generals for the principal 
corps. The fourth part of the troops of the line was 
left in Sicily without the least necessity; and finally, 
the Regent who had hitherto been so full of dissimu- 
lation, now careless of appearances, openly showed 
his utter negligence of all that regarded the war 
department. Various generals began to visit and 
pay their court to the foreign ministers whom they 
regarded as their future protectors; and by way of 
expiation of the fault they had committed, they 
requested the highest appointments in the army. 
Before the revolution these appointments had been 
held by generals called Fedeloni, who had followed 
the Court to Sicily, where during ten years they had 
enjoyed uninterrupted peace. The royal guard, of 
abont six thousand men, took no trouble to conceal 
their devotedness to the King, although he was 
returning in the rear of the army of the enemy. 
But as the Carbonari penetrated everywhere, it 
happened that the evil intentions of the superior 
officers and generals were not unknown even to their 
soldiers, so that there no longer existed either con- 
fidence or sympath ybetween the leaders and the 
subordinates. Finally, the militia and legions, in 
which the chiefs and the subordinates were equally 
attached to the cause of liberty, were mostly in an 
indifferent condition. I had not had time to re- 
establish their proper organization, or to correct the 
irregularities into which they had fallen, and which 
were tolerated by the sub-inspectors, who were gene- 
rally devoted to the Regent. Moreover, both the 
legions and the militia were armed with sporting 
rifles, without bayonets, nor was there now any chance 
of their being provided with muskets.” 

Pépé warmly vindicates his countrymen from 
the imputation of cowardice brought against 
them by Moore, in a well-known ode,—and by 
many other ardent friends of Enropern liberty. 
He proves that there were treachery in the 
cabinet, imbecility in the senate, and weakness 
in the field. The army was designedly kept 
unorganized ; arms and the munitions of war 
were purposely withheld :—the bravest men on 
earth must have failed when thus misguided 
and thus betrayed. The Neapolitan armies 
speedily melted away—and Neapolitan freedom 
was at an end. Pépé’s adventures during his 
second exile, and the narrative of his inter- 
course with the leading advocates of European 
liberty in England, are full of interest. We 
must, however, reluctantly pass over both, to 
come to the year 1830; when the “three glo- 
rious days of July” revived the hopes of the 
friends of liberty throughout Europe. Believ- 
ing that the time was come to effect the regene- 
ration of Italy, Pépé hastened to Paris: where 


--- : ee 
he had an interview with Lafayette, of some 
significance :— 

“Lafayette asked me to lend him my arm and 
stood thus for several hours giving audience, or talk. 
ing upon business with the members of the Prox, 
sional Government. He asked me to dine with hin 
the next day that we might talk over the affairs of 
Italy. I availed myself of his invitation. The fig 
thing he said to me was, ‘ At least we have you in 
the midst of us.’ ‘ Yes, but you should send Me 
away as fast as possible,’ was my reply. He asked 
me what ineans I required, and I told him two thoy. 
sand men, ten thousand muskets, and a couple of 
frigates to convoy the expedition. He thought he 
very moderate in my request; but asked for five 
or six days to reflect upon the matter, and to com. 
municate it to the Lieutenant-General of the King. 
dom, then upon the eve of being proclaimed King of 
the French. Lafayette added, that as soon as this 
proclamation should have taken place, it would be 
proper for me to go and present my respects to the 
King. I promised the General that I would be 
guided by him.” 

The result of Lafayette’s guidance of the 
business is too important a portion of European 
history to be omitted :— 


“ The five days were no sooner elapsed than I pre. 
sented myself to Lafayette. He told me that he had 
not been able to arrange my business, being s 
exceedingly occupied, amongst other things, with 
the nomination of the King of the French, but that, 
as soon as this was accomplished, he would speak 
about my expedition. Such loss of time caused me 
great vexation, but I was obliged to submit to it, | 
was introduced to General Delaborde, aide-de-camp 
to the King. One morning I found assembled at his 
house a knot of warm patriots, all of whom were of 
opinion that the propaganda should be followed up, 
and as soon as possible. They added that I was a 
treasure to France, for that, not having at that 
moment any great military force at her disposal, 
I could with a few troops cause an insurrection in 
Italy, which would serve to keep the Austrian forces 
in check, They were all so eager upon this subject, 
that there was a question of having me presented to 
the King, by Delaborde, who was on duty that day, 
so that the expedition to Italy might encounter no 
unnecessary delay. Whether to satisfy these patriots, 
or because he shared in their opinion, I know not; 
but the General agreed to conduct me to the King, 
I thanked the assembly for their generous feelings in 
behalf of my country; but added, that I could not 
stir a step without the consent of Lafayette, who was 
warmly advocating the same cause. It was there 
fore settled, that as soon as Delaborde should have 
seen the King, he would call for me at my lodgings 
in the Rue de Rivoli, andj that we should proceed 
together to Lafayette to conclude the matter. This 
was accordingly done, and on reaching the apart- 
ments of -the latter, in the Rue de la Chaussée 
d’Antin, we sat round a large table covered with a 
cloth. Delaborde began to explain what had been 
deliberated upon that morning at his house, and 
whilst he was doing so, Lafayette kept treading on 
my foot under the table, and put a stop to the dis 
course, by saying, that he had already proposed the 
matter in question to the cabinet of ministers; and 
that he would further it to the very utmost of his 
credit, so as to ensure a favourable result. Dela 
horde and myself then took leave, but Lafayette 
signed to me to remain; and said to me, that although 
Delaborde was really an excellent man, yet he was 
so absent that he might injure rather than serve 9 
important an undertaking as an expedition to Italy. 
The month of August was far advanced when Lafay- 
ette told me that he would present me to the King, 
to avoid my going alone and thus not to give occasion 
to the newspapers to publish the audience I was 
receive, and which it was better should not be made 
public, I was astonished at this, and surprised that 
Lafayette should not look upon such a precaution & 
strange, not to say superfluous, I did not let my 
feelings transpire, but after quitting Lafayette, Ire 
turned home and commenced packing up my trunks, 
for I now began to lose all hope of obtaining the 
assistance which had been promised me. My inte 
tion was to proceed to Corsica, to assemble five or 8 
hundred of those brave islanders, and land with then 
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upon the Tuscan or Papal shores; from whence by 
forced marches I could reach the Abruzzi. At the 

riod in which I am now writing, this appears like 
the raving of a man under an extraordinary illusion; 
put at that epoch I might easily have executed such 
a scheme which would most probably have been 
crowned with success. Lafayette, Lamarque, and 
Mauguin, would have given me letters to the civil 
and military authorities of Corsica, enjoining them to 
afford me every assistance instead of opposing my 
operations. At this moment, when the government 
yas secretly abetting the entrance of Mina into Spain, 
it could not oppose my attempt with any degree of 
eficacy. Neither the Grand Duke of Tuscany, nor 
the Pope, taken by surprise and ill-supported by their 
people, could have obstructed the road leading to the 
Tronto. From what occurred at a later period, it is 
yery evident that on landing in Italy, far from being 
opposed, my band would have increased, so as to 
enable me to direct my steps upon Naples. The 
inhabitants of Bologna, and those of the Roman 
States, would have done then what they did alone, 
and unassisted, in the month of February of the fol- 
lowing year. In my own country, and still more in 
Calabria, my birth-place, I had acquired the reputa- 
tion of being a most obstinate man; nevertheless, two 
or three times in the course of my life, I have acted 
so as not to warrant such an opinion, and in those 
cases I have invariably had cause to repent my mode- 
ration. In the meanwhile, Lafayette, and several 
persons of his party, advised me not to stir from 
Paris, on the plea that the government would cer- 
tainly afford me the means of executing my intent, 
and that I should not venturously risk an enterprise 
of so much moment. The person who really induced 
me to give up my intention of starting, was my 
learned friend Bozzelli. He insisted, that sooner or 
later the government must afford me requisite assis- 
tance, and that if I did not value my own safety I 
ought at least to preserve myself for my country, 
which my loss would greatly injure. There are some 
cases, especially during a revolution, when too much 
prudence is injurious. I gave up my plan of going 
to Corsica, and relied entirely upon the friendship of 
Lafayette, who in that and during the following 
months, would have been of the greatest service to 
me, had his mind been as firm as his heart was up- 
Tight.” 

Lafayette’s great infirmity was vanity; which 
caused him to repose overweening confidence in 
his own personal influence. It was this fault that 
caused him to be duped inthe first French Revo- 
lution by the Jacobins, and in the second by the 
Duke of Orleans. About the last thing in the 
world that Louis Philippe desired was the free- 
dom of Naples. He was married to a Neapo- 
litan princess; who inherited her mother’s pre- 
judices and shared her brother’s sympathies. 
The half-million of francs promised as a subsidy 
towards the liberation of Italy dwindled down 
into a ietter from Louis Philippe to his brother- 
in-law of Naples, showing how desirable and 
easy it would be for him to give liberal institu- 
tions to the kingdom of the ‘I'wo Sicilies. 
was, of course, a mere mockery: and, when 
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Memoirs we have been reviewing will yet live 
to see the aspirations of his youth more than 
realized for his country in his old age. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The Shoes of Fortune, and other Tales. By Hans 
Christian Andersen. With Four Drawings by Otto 
Speckter, and other illustrations.—This ought to have 
figured foremost among the Christmas books—were 
it not agift equally good for Twelfth Night, Carnival 
time, Shrove Tuesday, Easter, Midsummer Day—for 
any and every festival, in short, whether by the fire- 
side or under the trees ;—and to readers of any age 
and every complexion. No faéry tales surpass those 
by Hans Christian Andersen ;—and these are some 
of his best. ‘The Shoes of Fortune,’ though not 
borrowed from ‘ Cassim’s Slippers,’ may pair off with 
that venerable piece of orientalism. ‘The Fir Tree’ 
has as quaint and close a moral as Jane Taylor's 
ballad of “ the idle weed” that 

Amused her solitary hours 
With thoughts of elevation ;— 

with twice its elegance. ‘The Snow Queen’ is as 
magnificently improbable as any legend in the 
golden book of Madame Danois ; but has a poetry 
and a purity which “the brilliant French-woman”’ 
knew not—and a northern colouring as delicate, 
after its kind, as the atmosphere that gives such 
loveliness to ‘Undine.’ Then, to persons who love 
to see inanimate things animated, we can recom- 
mend the antics of ‘ A Shepherdess and a Chimney 
Sweep’—so wonderfully told as to excite a strong 
interest. Those who have moaned over Poetry as 
driven out of the world, and Fancy as planed to 
death by machines of utilitarian invention, may be 
sorry to lose their grievance: but this they must do, 
so long as Hans Christian tells his capital faéry tales 
and the world shows itself eager to welcome them. 
Two of the designs by Otto Speckter—‘ Kay and 
Gerda’ and ‘ The Leap-frog’—are capital. 

The Progress of the Nation in its various Social 
and Economical Relations from the Beginning of the 
Nineteenth Century. By G. R. Porter.—Though 
called a new edition, yet the above is really a new 
book,—different in all essential respects from the 
former work of the same name. ‘To keep pace with 
the prodigious increase in commerce, Mr. Porter has 
been obliged to enlarge his publication: yet, happily, 
it is far from assuming the repulsive appearance 
of one of his official blue books. The volume con- 
tains tables illustrative of the vital, commercial, and 
agricultural statistics of the United Kingdom and its 
colonies. Some idea may be formed of the gigantic 
strides which our manufactures have made during 
the present century by the facts that the quantity of 
white and dyed cottons exported had increased from 
248,000,000 yards in 1820, to 1,026,000,000 yards 
in 1844; and the British iron made, from 258,000 
tons in 1806, to 1,400,000 tons in the latter year. 
We recommerd this work to all interested in the 
welfare of these islands. 

On National Education. By Justus,—Hannibal 
listening to a dull declaration on an exhausted sub- 


tuit- | ject exclaimed—* Many befere, but such as this 
This | never !” 


On the Communications between Europe and India 


Pépé finally resolved to sail for Italy, and raise | through Egypt.—The author's object is to point out 


arevolt by his own influence and resources, he 
Was prevented by authority from embarking at 
Marseilles—and thus all ‘his hopes for Italy 
were indefinitely adjourned. 


Sterne’s fanciful theory of a destiny in proper 
names seems strangely supported by the history 
atwhich we have glanced. Caroline of Austria 
was the great source of the tyranny and cruelty 
under which Naples niieelteilies Bona- 

arte was the evil genius of Murat ;—Caroline, 

neess of Wales, by an untimely visit, exas- 
Perated the English Court against those who 
~ her an honourable welcome ;—and Caro- 

e of France was the cause of the blight 


Which fell upon the latest hopes of Italy. But 
We join with Pépé in believing that the freedom 
of Italy is delayed,—not destroyed. The dawn 
of a better day has opened on the Peninsula: 
~and we trust that the veteran patriot whose 


| 





the importance of making larger provision than is 
now done for the facilities and security of the route 
through Egypt. 

Astronomical Observations made at the Naval Ob- 
servatory, Washington. By Lieutenant J. M. Gillip. 
—This is the first large volume of observations, that 
we have ever seen, emanating from a fixed observa- 
tory in the United States. It is accompanied by 
the Report of the Secretary of the Navy on the 
Observatory (which was founded in 1838) and its 
instruments. The latter are a fifteen-foot equatoreal, 
with an object glass of 9°6 inches aperture; a seven- 
foot transit of 5} inches aperture; a mural circle and 
a prime-vertical transit—which we cannot describe,as 
there is a deficiency of several leaves in our copy; a 
comet-seeker of 3°9-inches aperture, and 32-inches 
focal length ; and magnetical instruments. Butsome 
of theseare only recently mounte¢—other instruments 
having been used in the volume before us, Among 
the volumes presented to the Observatory at its start, 
are about 130 from British institutions and individu- 
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als. The volume before us consists of observations in 


right ascension, reduced with all the wires and the 
instrumental corrections, and clock rates given. I¢ 
ends with a catalogue of 1248 stars from the mean of 
the observations (made between October 1838 and 
July 1842) reduced to the beginning of 1840. We 
cannot pretend to pass an off-hand opinion upon a 
volume of astronomical observations,—the value of 
which must be tested by time; but we may say 
that there is every primd facie appearance of this 
first ‘ Washington Catalogue’ doing credit to its 
author and his country. 

Original Letters relative to the English Reformation* 
Edited for the Parker Society, by the Rev. Hastings 
Robinson, D.D.—As this collection is incomplete, we 
reserve our examination of the letters as illustrations 
of history until the whole shall be before us. In the 
mean time, we think that the editor, the Rev. Dr. 
Robinson, should state whether these letters are a 
selection—and if so, what principle of selection has 
been followed. We should also be glad of an assur- 
ance that each letter is published in its integrity. 
D’Aubigné has too recently shown how a case may 
be coloured by garbling documents, for us not to 
require some guarantee against suppression where 
evidence is tendered on points of controversy. 

China, Political, Commercial and Social. Part I. 
By R. Montgomery Martin.—This is a heavy, lum 
bering compilation,—put together with little skill, 
and not calculated to inspire confidence in the judg- 
ment by which the selection of authorities was guided. 
With all respect for the theological and linguistical 
attainments of Dr. Gutzlaff, we are not disposed to 
trust very implicitly to his statistical accuracy or 
political intelligence. He would have been a better 
missionary had he not been a commissioner, and a 
better commissioner had he not been a missionary. 

Atmanacs.—The works of this class now on our 
table bring up, as we suppose, the rear and remainder 
of these publications for the year 1847.—First in its 
appeal to the eve is The Oxford, Cambridge, Durham, 
London and Dublin University and Ecclesiastical 
Almanack—with its illuminated title-page—engraved 
views of St. Canice, in Kilkenny, and Trinity College, 
Perthshire—red page-borders—handsome binding of 
crimson and gold—and information suited to “ the 
Cloth.” The volume is a rich and showy one— 
scarcely, we think, even with the qualifications of 
black-letter and ecclesiastical intelligence, conforming 
to the gravity of the Cloth in question: but, the pomp 
of the thing accepted, it will make a goodly show on 
the table of a bishop.—The Post Magazine Almanack 
and Courtand Parliamentary Register, though a far less 
pretending affair, is yet a handsome and commodious 
volume: giving a variety of such information as its 
name suggests—and justifying its late appearance by 
the explanation that what is wanted in such cases “is 
a correct almanack for the next year, and not one pub- 
lished as early as possible in the present ;” and that 
it had accordingly waited to bring up the correction 
of its tables to the Jast possible moment,—with advan- 
tage to the purchaser, of which examples are pointed 
out.— Oliver and Boyd's New Edinburgh Almanac and 
National Repository is the same useful and compre- 
hensive publication that it has been for the last ten 
years—with such revisions and additions as the public 
measures of the last year and the engrossing topics of 
the present have rendered necessary, or suggested.— 
The Congregational Calendar is, as its title indicates, 
addressed to the members of the Congregational Union, 
at a reduced rate both of size and price—as being 
now supplementary to a new annual publication, from 
the same quarter, to be called ‘ The Congregational 
Year-Book.’°— The Naturalist’s Pocket Almanack ex- 
presses the speciality of its appeal, in its title:—and 
Hilliard’s Almanack and Daily Companion addresses 
itself to all classes who want sixpence-worth of easy 
reference in a form convenient for the waistcoat- 
pocket. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 
Abbot's Exposition on the Prophet Jonah, new ed. 8vo. 7. cl. ; 
Adams's Three Divine Sisters, Faith, Hope, and Charity, 12mo. 1s. 6d. 
mee a | Scripture History, with Questions, &c. new edit. 18mo. 
3s. 6d 


Anderson's (C.) Domestic Constitution, new ed. fc. 8vo. 6s. cl. 

Annals of Horticulture fur 1847, ee al vo, 16s, cl. 

Baptist Reporter for 1846, 8vo. hf-bd. 5s. P 

Bayne’s (Mrs. G. J.) Knitted Lace Collar Book, Third Series, 6d. swd. 
Bunyan’s Holy War, with Mason’s Notes, 12mo. 1s. 6d. cl. 
Chambers's (K.) Select Writings, Vol. 1. * Essays,’ post 8vo. 5s. cl. 
Cole on Spinal Affection, and the Prone System, new ed. fc. 8v0. 6s. 
Collier’s (J. P.) Book of Roxburghe Ballads, 4to. 21s. hf-bd. 
Cornwell's (J.} School of wey rb i2mo. 3s. 6d. cl. 

Davies's Estimate of the Human Mind, new ed. vo. 14s. cl. 
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Day’s (W.) Punctuation reduced toa System, 18mo. 2s. 6d.cl. 

D’Oyiey’s Parochial Sermons, Memoir wi he is Son, 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. cl. 

Duffy’s Lib. Vol. XVIII. * French's Works,’ Vol. L1. 18mo. Is. swd. 

Gauntlett and Kearns’ Comprehensive Tune Book, First Series, 9s. 6d. 

Goodwin’s (Rev. H.) Elementary Course of Mathematics, 8vo. 18s. 

Hancock's Instructions for the Accordion, Flute, and Violin, 1s. each. 

Harding's Lithographic Drawing-Book for 1847, oblong, 10s. 6d. cl. 

Head’s (Sir F. B.) Emigrant, new ed. crown 8vo. 12s. bds. 

Herodotus, Book IX. Greek, English Notes, crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. bds. 

Jahr’s Manual of Homeeopathic Medicine, ed. by Dr. Curie, new ed. 
2 vols. royal 12mo. 32s. cl. 

Jackson's Illustrated Crochet Book, 18mo. 6d. swd. 

Jones’s What is Life Assurance? explained, 12mo. 1s. cl. swd. 

Jullien’s Album for 1847, folio, 21s. cl. 

Kenny’s (C.) Manual of Chess, with Diagrams, &c. 18mo. 1s. swd. 

Landor’s (WalterS.) Works, 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. cl. 

Liebig’s (Justus) Chemistry and Physics in Relation to Physiology 
and Pathology, new ed. 8vo. 3s. cl. swd. 

Macedonia; or, a Voice to the Christian Church, by Rev. G. Staples, 

new ed. 18mo. Is. 6d. cl. 

Maid of All-Work’s Guide, 12mo. 6d. swd. 

Martin’s Natural History of Man and Monkies, royal 8vo. 16s. cl. 

Maurice(F. D.) on the oe of the World, 8vo. 8s. 6d. bds. 

idland Florist (The), No. 1. 12mo. 3d. swd. 

urray’s Col. Lib, Vol. XX. ‘ Ford’s Gatherings from Spain,’ 6s. cl. 

Opie’s Neighbour, and Woman's Love, Wife’s Duty, White Lies, Ap- 
pearance is against Her, 18mo. 2s. each, cl. 

ae aap Journal! (The), Vol. II. royal 8vo. 4s. 6d. bds. 

Reid’s (Dr.) Works, with Notes, &c. by Sir W. Hamilton, 8vo. 25s. cl. 

Ryle’s (Rev. J. C.) Address to his Flock on New Year, 12mo. 3d. swd. 

Sixty Years Hence, a Novel, by the Author of ‘ Revelations of Russia,’ 
3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. bds. 

Scotland Delineated, Part I. 6 plates, col. and mounted, folio, 3/. 3s. 

ith’s Domestic Scenes; or, Sketches of Characters in Scotland, 

12mo. 6s. 6d. cl. 

Stars and the Earth; or, Thoughts upon Time, Space, &c., 32mo. 1s. 

Strawberry Hill, by Author of ‘ Shakspeare and His Friends,’ 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 31s. 6d, bds. 

‘Tate’s (T.) Algebra Made Easy, 12mo. 2s. cl. 

bai History of the Consulate and Empire, trans. by F, Campbell, 

0. 3s. 3W 














‘Tourrier’s (J.) Self-Teaching French Grammar, crown 8vo. 5s. bds. 
Trenhaile’s (J.) Poems for the People, 12mo. 2s, 6d. swd. 

Tuck’s Railway Map, new ed. 12mo. 5s. in case. 

Wheeler's (Rev. W.) Sermons Preached at Shoreham, 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl. 
Willement’s (E. E.) Catechism of Familiar Things, new ed. 12mo. 3s. 
Winslow's (Rev. B. D.) Sermons, and Poetical Remains, reduced to 4s. 








THE CENTRAL SUN. 

SIncE our paragraph last week on the subject of 
the supposed Central Sun, we have made some in- 
quiry; and found that Prof. Madler, of Dorpat, has 
published a pamphlet, in which he announces his 
belief that the centre of the great nebula in which 
our system lies, or of the congeries of stars which 
form the Milky Way, is in the Pleiades; and that 
the star Alcyone is more likely than any other to 
merit the title of the Central Sun. This question is 
not like that of an asserted planet—one which can 
soon be settled in the affirmative. If within the 
next half century opinion on the subject should 
have arrived at something like either positive re- 
ception or positive rejection—it is perhaps as much 
as can now be expected.—_Meanwhile, the pamphlet 
is before us (‘Die Central Sonne,’ Leipzig, 1847) ; 
and its leading points are, shortly, as follows :— 

The observations of the astronomers have made it 
highly probable, and Professor Midler considers it as 
an established fact, that Newton's law of gravitation 
reigns throughout the sidereal space and governs the 
movements of all stars:—which he thinks chiefly 
proved by the nature of the orbits of binary systems. 

Setting out from this fundamental principle, he 
shows that, whatever may be the form of a system of 
fixed stars, the proper movements of the individual 
bodies must be accelerated as the distance from the 
central point increases, and that all the times of re- 
volution of these different bodies around their com- 
mon centre are nearly equal, as long as the mass in 
the centre of attraction has not too considerable a 
predominance over all the other masses. 

By a very extensive and laborious set of observa- 
tions and comparisons, the Professor found that the 
group of the Pleiades forms the only point in the 
heavens to which the preceding conclusion is appli- 
cable ; that really the velocity of the true proper 
movements of the fixed stars increases insensibly from 
this group in all directions ; and that, moreover, most 
of them are moving in the same sense, 

He, therefore, assigns the Pleiades as the central 
group of that stellar system which is terminated by 
the Milky Way (to which our own and all the 
isolated suns belong),—and the star Alcyone as that 
body which, most probably, is the proper central sun 
of this system. 

From the proper movement and parallax of 61 
‘Cygni (taking the latter =0°-3483), he attempts to 
deduce the distance of Alcyone from our sun, and 
obtains the following approximate results :— 

The parallax of Alcyone =0*-006097, or the dis- 
—_ from the sun 34 millions of radii of the earth’s 
orbit. 

The sun accomplishes one entire revolution around 
this star in 18,200,000 years, and moves in its orbit 
at the rate of 36-8 English miles per second. 

The sum of all the masses contained within a 





globe described around Alcyone with the radius vector 
of the solar system amounts to 117,400,000 times 
the mass of the sun. 

The ascending node of the sun’s orbit is situated 
in long. 236° 58’ of the ecliptic of 1840; and the 
sun will pass through this point about the year 
154,500 of our chronology. 

The inclination of the sun’s orbit to the ecliptic of 
1840 is 84° 0’. 

Regarding the constitution of this immense sys- 
tem, Professor Miidler has come to the following 
conclusions: — 

The centre is marked by a group consisting of a 
great number of stars and considerable individual 
masses. Around this stretches a narrow zone, com- 
paratively devoid of stars. Then follows a broad and 
rich ring-shaped layer, then another intermediate 
zone comparatively poor,—and so on, a succession 
of a still unknown number of rings, the two utmost of 
which form the Milky Way. These rings are con- 
nected in several places with each other by interme- 
diate parts, like bridges; and the rings themselves are 
not everywhere of the same density, but show now 
and then something approaching to the formation of 
groups. In general, however, they consist only of 
isolated single or double stars. 

In the course of his investigations, the learned 
Professor points out the importance of studying 
more closely the proper movements of the fixed 
stars:—and recommends chiefly those in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Pleiades to the attention of astro- 
nomers, 





MYSTERIES OF THE BOOK-PUBLISHING TRADE. 

We have received the following from Mr. 
Bentley :— 

New Burlington-street, January 6.—In your columns of 
Saturday last I finda letter from Dr. Mackay on thesubject of 
a recent publication of mine, entitled ‘Smith’s Antiquarian 
Ramble in the Streets of London.’ Had this letter ap- 
peared withoutcomment by you, Ishould not have felt inclined 
to reply to it. Your remarks make it necessary, in my own 
justitication, to give as briefly as possible the real state of the 
case. It is, [believe, more than eight years since I purchased, 
of Mr. Smith’s widow, the papers which I called ‘ An Anti- 
quarian Ramble.’ They required an improved arrangement, 
and here and there some additional particulars, to fit them 
for publication. For these papers I gave Mrs. Smith 1002. : 
and for Dr. Mackay’s editorial labours and additions I paid 
1501. It is to be regretted that Dr. Mackay forgets to state 
in his letter that, when I applied to him to supply the 
chasms which he himself left (when he sent the work into 
my hands as ready for the press) he answered that, owing 
to his distance from the metropolis, he could not do this— 
but recommended that some literary man should be engaged 
for the purpose,—and I was obliged to incur this additional 
charge. With regard to the re-issue, you are perfectly 
right :—but not in the inference you make, My purpose in 
making this nominal second edition was to enable me to 
add a Table of Contents to the book—which it much required. 

RICHARD BENTLEY. 

Our readers are now in possession of the state- 
ments of both editor and publisher, relative to the 
production of these volumes; and may apportion, for 
themselves, the share of blame which attaches to 
each for the unfortunate result. Mr. Bentley’s fault 
would seem to be, that of having put his manuscripts 
into incompetent hands, when fit ones were readily to 
be found :—and Dr. Mackay’s, that of undertaking 
a duty for which he must have been conscious that 
his previous studies had not prepared him. To the 
public the result is independent of all such questions 
of distribution. They havea bad book, under pre- 
tensions which were calculated to engage their faith 
in itas a good one. The explanations given only tend 
to accredit our watchfulness in the matter, and show 
the propriety of the guard which we kept over the 
interests of our readers. It is fair, however, to state 
that Mr. Bentley’s share of blame in the matter may 
even turn out to be less than it seems. He may 
have conceived Dr. Mackay to be competent to the 
duties which he undertook—and is, perhaps, justified 
in such an inference. He paid the price which 
should have purchased efficient service. In that view, 
he is, as regards the parties coram judice, “ more 
sinned against than sinning”: and we are bound to 
state that the charge of ill-usage of the editor—which 
we inferzed against the publisher from Dr. Mackay’s 
statement—is answered by Mr. Bentley’s letter. 

Our accusation against Mr. Bentley that he had 
re-issued his first edition under the title of a second, 
is admitted :—but Mr. Bentley rejects our presump- 
tion as to his motive. The reason which he substi- 
tutes will be accepted as satisfactory only when he 
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can show that a Table of Contents (much required, ag 
he says), could not have been given by a fairer pro. 
cess than that of calling his remainder a new edi- 
tion, It must not be overlooked, too, that, in addi. 
tion to the object thus avowed, Mr. Bentley did } 
this proceeding effect another, which addressed hy 
interests too directly to seem incidental. A first 
edition hanging on the publisher's hands is a pre 
sumption against a book: a demand for a second 
edition does more than remove that presumption 
it raises another for the book, and is very likely 
to occasion a call fora third. The non-sale of edition 
1 was a quasi confirmation of our strictures on it 
demerits :—the announcement of edition 2 was logic. 
ally a quasi contradiction of them,—and had, further 
the practical quality of being calculated to neutralize 
their commercial effect. We cannot accept Mr, 
Bentley’s reason for the trade manceuvre of a re. 
issue in the name of a reprint. 


After a delay sufficient for a visit to the Continent 
and a consultation with the gentleman who is travel. 
ling there, we have received the following letter 
from Mr. Shoberl:— 

January 4.—My attention has just been called to an 
article in your journal of the 26th of December, 1846, setting 
out with animadversions on the ‘ Bonaparte Letters,’ and 
winding up with an invective against me, as 1 must pre- 
sume, from the reference to the ‘Life of Frederick the 
Great,’ the authorship of which, expressly disclaimed by Mr, 
Campbell, I have never been ashamed to avow. “ From 
the time of ‘ Campbell’s Life of Frederick the Great,’ ” Iam 
quoting your own words, ‘‘ down through a series of publi- 
cations terminating with the memorable one of Mr. Halli- 
well’s ‘ Letters of the Kings of England,’ a system of book- 
making has been pursued which establishes a primd facie 
case against the authenticity of any publication with which 
that name is associated—even where there are no other 
mystifying characters.” To me all that follows the mention 
of ‘Frederick the Great’ is utterly unintelligible, and I can- 
not help concluding that you must be under the influence 
of some singular delusion. At any rate, I have a right to 
request you, for the information of the public as well as 
myself, to specify the literary delinquencies comprehended 
in this strange charge, that | may know the precise drift 
of the indictment to which I shall have to plead. In reph 
to your condemnatory opinion of my ‘ Life of Frederick,’ 
shall merely refer you to the frank and friendly commenda- 
tion of Mr. Campbell, in the opening of his Introduction to 
that work. You must be sensible that I am asking no more 
than common justice, in requesting the insertion of this let- 
ter in your next paper, accompanied by any explanations 
with which you may think fit to favour F, SHOBEBL. 

Now, this letter, our readers will perceive—or 
rather, not being so much in the secret as ourselves, 
perhaps they may not perceive—is meant as a trap 
for us, besides being a diversion from the real matter 
in issue. If Mr. Shoberl had been as shrewd as he 
here intends to be, he might have observed that we 
had already refused his bait by anticipation. Per- 
fectly aware that there are more Richmonds than one 
in the field, and that each might refuse to hold himself 
slain by the wound that reached another,—we had 
expressly guarded ourselves against this difficulty by 
a prudent generalization in the case of the name 
Shoberl ;—as our correspondent will be provoked to 
find out by a re-perusal of our last week's remarks 
on the present subject. In fact, there are so many 
of them, for aught we know, and they peep out be- 
hind other men’s vizors in such various directions, 
that we are—and were—very conscious of a mysti 
fication; amid which nothing is quite clear to us 
beyond the one fact (whose coincidence it is for them 
to explain) that there is amongst them all an identity 
of system. If this incident be likewise an accident, 
—why, then, it must be taken to be a fatality of the 
name, that is all; and we spoke of the name gene 
rally as raising a primd facie inference against the 
authenticity of any volume with which it is asso 
ciated—based upon a variety of examples. 

Now, let us add that all the Messrs. Shoberl, 
be their number what it may, we believe to be re 
spectable men. It may be that, even as regards 
these publications whose form and manner we ¢al- 
nestly deprecate and denounce, they may not be 8 
blameable as they seem to us, from not having seen 
the matter in the same serious light as we do. This 
implies, it is true, a low standard of literary morality; 
—but it is better than the defiance and outrage 
a more delicate perception. Our duty is to defend 
the higher principle: and, once for all, let tho 
whom it may concern understand that from this 
duty we will not be turned by any form of evasion. 
Mr. Shoberl’s trick of questioning us, to avoid—for 
himself or for his son—answering our questions, 
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= ansparent to succeed even with men less 
ae watchful than we claim to be. Let 
our present correspondent—whichever of the name 
he may be—assure himself that our language is 
by no means so “unintelligible” to him as he 
tends. The family intellect is quite equal to 
its interpretation, were it convenient to find the 
ry reply. Before we are called upon to “spe- 

cify” the further “ delinquencies’ which have been 
committed in that name, let us make a clearance of 
‘The Bonaparte Letters.’ The Halliwell ‘ Letters’ 
jsa liquidated account :—how much the name lost 
py that transaction, the Messrs. Shoberl can probably 
reckon. ‘The Life of Frederick the Great,’ whose 
authorship Mr. Shoberl avows, was announced and 
‘nted as having been edited by Mr. Campbell. 
ir Campbell did no editorial work at all on it,—as 





Mr. Shoberl weil knows. The use of his name was 
rchased for a sum of money; to raise an inference 
with the public which was not true, and create a sale 
which that of Mr. Shober] could not have commanded. 
The labours of the nominal editor, to colour the pre- 
tence, were confined to some introductory remarks 
and a compliment to Mr. Shoberl—which, having 
paid for, he now, reasonably enough, quotes. Mr. 
Campbell was the “gentleman on the Continent’! 
—When ‘The Bonaparte Letters’ shall have been | 
explained, we may be disposed to answer our corre- | 
spondent’s question as to some others of the * series,” 
lying between the two former publications alluded 
to. Meantime, by way of a hint, we will ask Mr. 
Shoberl— any one of the family, whom it may con- 
cern, father or son,—how much of Mr. Roscoe's 
‘Lives of the Kings of England’ was written by 
Mr. Roscoe,—and how much by the “ gentleman on 
the Continent’’ ? | 
First of all, however,—as we have said, and re- | 
ted, and repeat,—give us the promised information | 
about ‘The Bonaparte Letters.’ Where, all this 
time, is the “ gentleman on the Continent’ ?—On the | 
Continent, of course, we shall be told, by the very | 
terms of the proposition :—but we are not so sure of 
that. If he be, why does he not come home ?—why not | 
write tous? Locomotives make conveyance rapid | 
and easy; postal conventions make epistolary com- 
munication cheap. Unless his peregrinatory pro- | 
pensities have carried him beyond the limits of our | 
system, he should have turned up somewhere by this | 
time. Has he gone in search of the “Central Sun”? 
He should have given his editorial explanation first. | 
He is pledged to us, by Mr. Shoberl. If this should 
“meet his eye” anywhere in Europe, we call upon 
him to furnish us with that information which will 
be greatly “ to Mr. Shoberl’s advantage.” Once more, 
we conclude—as we concluded last week,—we are 
waiting for the “ gentleman on the Continent” ! 





PHONOTYPICS. 
January 4. 

Your article on Phonotypy [No. 999] has in- 
duced me to refer to a list of English vowel sounds 
which I compiled some years ago, with the view of 
showing the extraordinary inconsistency in our mode | 
of expressing those sounds by writing. According to 
the analysis which I then made, the English lan- 
guage possesses eighteen distinct vowel sounds (with- 
out reference to the arbitrary distinction between 
vowels and diphthongs); and these are spelt in at 
least eighty-six different ways—giving an average of | 
nearly five distinct spellings to each sound. On com- 
paring my list of vowels, or vowel-sounds, with that 
given in the Atheneum from the Phonotypic Journal, 
I find several discrepancies which may be worth 
pointing out. The sixteen vowels and diphthongs 
eenumerated ought, in my opinion, to be reduced 
to fifteen ; for the sixteenth (the sound of w in use) is 
evidently compounded of the coalescent y, No. 17, 
and the vowel 00, No. 11—and if we write the word 
yoose We express precisely the same sound. My list 
Contains three additional vocal sounds, which seem 

to have escaped the notice of the Phonoty pists. 
The first of these is found in only one truly 
glish word that I know of—the affirmative mono- 
Syllable aye. It is, however, frequently used in the 
glish mode of pronouncing the diphthong ai in 
Hebrew and Greek words—as Tsaiah, Atac, wai, 
&c,—though this sound was probably unknown to 
0% originally spoke those languages. In fact, 
Tam not aware of any language but the English 
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which possesses this sound ;—and though its use is 
very limited with us, yet it is not the less worthy 
of being enumerated in the list of our vowel 
sounds, 


The second vowel which the Phonotypists have 
omitted is that which we find in care, fair, pear, 
mayor, their, As this sound is, in pure English, 
always followed by r, it may be said that we have 
here a compound, nota simple sound. But it is 
certain that the r is not essential to the pronunciation 
of this sound; for in the Yorkshire dialect it is in- 
variably substituted for the sound No. 3, in such 
words as age, rail, great, veil, they. 

The third vowel sound is found in the words verse, 
dirt, hurt, earth. It is nearly allied to, but clearly dis- 
tinguishable from, the sound No. 10, inup. Like 
the last, this vowel is always followed by r: but it 
may be easily uttered in combination with any other 


| consonant,—and I, therefore, claim for it a distinct 


place in our list of vowels. 

With these exceptions, the phonotypic analysis 
of the sounds, both vocal and consonant, of the 
English language appears to me to be correctly 
worked out by these Phonotypists. I may add, 
that the expediency of substituting generally the 
phonotypic for the ordinary mode of spelling seems 
very questionable ; since our present orthography, 
anomalous and inconvenient as it is, is yet the 
main guide to the etymology of the language,—and 
without a knowledge of etymology there can be no 
sound criticism or correct writing. Phonotypy may, 
however, be very usefully employed to express the 
pronunciation of foreign words—especially of extra- 
European languages. It would be an immense advan- 
tage if the writers of books of travels, whatever be 
their nation, would adopt the Phonotypic alphabet to 
express foreign names of places and the vocabularies 
of barbarous tribes. By the addition of a few more 
characters to express such sounds as are wanting 
in the English language, every articulation of the 
human voice might be depicted by signs which all 
could understand. We should, then, no longer see 
the names of places in Asia or Africa written in eight 
or ten different ways, according to the whim, or the 
fatherland, of the writer. 

I have been particularly struck with this defect 
when perusing the very valuable works en Lycia by 
Sir C. Fellows and by Messrs. Spratt and Forbes. 
The Turkish names are there written in a John Bull 
orthography—which is uncouth to the eye and unin- 
telligible to any but an Englishman. Take, for 
instance, the word to be expressed by “ Demer- 
geecooe.” The French language alone is able to 
exhibit its sound correctly, by writing Demirdjiqueui, 
A German would probably attempt it by Demirt- 
schikoi, and an Italian by Demircichue. It would be 
an excellent employment for a committee of the 
Geographical Society to take the Phonotypic alpha- 
bet in hand; and to make such additions to it as 
would render it a universal medium for expressing 
exotic names in maps and letterpress. HH. E. 8S. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Naples, Dec. 15, 1846. 

Periodical literature forms so striking a feature in 
the history of modern civilization, and is so sure an 
index of the degree of national cultivation, that I doubt 
not some particulars relating to the progress which it 
has made in Italy will be acceptable to your readers, 
By no means disposed to think very highly of the 
mental condition of this country, I cannot help con- 
sidering that full justice has not been done to it; 
for one reason, amongst others, perhaps,—that tra- 
vellers’ stories and highly-wrought romances have 
been consulted rather than statistical details. A 
Turin journal entitled J? Mondo Iilustrato lately fell 
into my hands; and one paper in particular, relating 
to the subject I allude to, so much interested me, 
that I here venture to send you an abstract of the 
information which it contains, with some remarks 
thereon. The author enumerates the journals pub- 
lished in each State of Italy in the years 1836 and 
1845, together with the population ;—thus showing 
the advance which this branch of literature has 
made within the last nine years, and the proportion 
of the population for each journal. I give you the 
Table as follows :— 





1836, 1845, Population. 

Regno Lombardo-Veneto— 

Provincie Lombarde ow o> Bes -. 65,000 

Provincie Venete .. ee oo Des «. 138,000 
Regno Sardo os ae co BBcc -. 143,000 
Ducati di Parma, Modena, Lucca 11..13 .. 74,000 
Granducato di Toscana o- 14..16 .. 80,000 
Stati Pontificii oe os os Wes -. 80,000 
Regno delle due Sicilie ° -. 52.. 61 .. 122,000 


171 205 702,000 

Taking, then, this Table, as far as it goes, as being 
some indication of the degree of mental progress in 
Italy, it will appear that the Pope's States have 
made a greater advance than any other portion of 
the Peninsula, whilst the Venetian States have made 
a retrograde movement ;—the first part of this state- 
ment being, perhaps, almost contrary to expectation. 
But, then, we must not forget that the Pope's States 
embrace Bologna—almost the most enlightened 
and independent-spirited portion of Italy. The 
Lombard Provinces, though they have made but a 
slight progress within the last nine years, are supplied 
with journals better, it seems, in relation to the 
population, than any other portion of Italy :—and, 
indeed, any one coming from the South, and remain- 
ing some little time at Milan, will perceive that he 
is amongst a people wider awake and more under 
the invigorating influences of northern civilization. 
The worst supplied are the Sardinian States—then 
the Venetian—then the Neapolitan. Now, the first 
and last of these are completely under the dominion 
of the Jesuits; and so severe is the censure of the 
press, especially in the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, 
that it is difficult to get anything sanctioned for 
printing or publication. What wonder is it, then, 
that a literary famine should be the consequence? 
I may here add that, besides those above mentioned, 
seventeen journals in the Italian language were 
published in 1836 in Lugano, Magliaso, Paris, 
Roveredo, Trieste, and Zara; whilst, in 1845, others 
were published in Malta-liume, Constantinople, 
Corfu, and Montevideo. 

Having thus disposed of Italy, the writer in ‘ IL 
Mondo Illustrato,’ proceeds to give a statement 
of similar particulars with respect to the other states 
of Europe,—and thus silently institutes a comparison 
between them and the Peninsula. Thus, adopting 
the same arrangement as in the other table, he gives 
the number of journals in the first column, and 
the relative population for each journal in the 
second :— 

Journals. Population, 
Austria, including the Lombardo- Venetian 

Kingdom on os - ee -. 159 198,000 
German Confederation, Austrian and Prus- 

sian Idependencies included .. o 1836 18,000 
France .. ee ee ee ° «+ 1294 25,000 
Belgium ee ee ee ee ee 140 29,000 
Great Britain .. ee ee ee «. 5Al 45,253 
Russia oe oe oe ee ee 139 406,474 
Numerically considered, then, France, Belgium, and 
the German provinces are better supplied than Great 
Britain with periodical literature ; whilst Russia and 
the Austrian provinces are the worst supplied. 

It is evident, however, upon the slightest reflec- 
tion, that the mere number of journals in relation to 
the population of a country can never be taken as 
an index of the degree of its mental cultivation, nor 
of the quantity or quality of intellectual food pro- 
vided. Other considerations of great importance 
are connected with this question: as, for instance, 
the number of purchasers of each journal, — of 
readers—and, above all, the manner in which such 
works are got up and encouraged. A particular 
journal at Bologna has 500 subscribers to it,—and it 
is cited as a proof of the encouragement of periodical 
literature. Yet a political journal in London has 
its 20,000 purchasers and upwards, and readers it is 
impossible to say how many. Then again, the manner 
in which journals are got up, as regards the support 
given to, and the consequent talent of, contributors, 
determines the quality of intellectual food offered to 
the public. Referring to Italy, it isa well-known 
fact that the amount of talent employed in getting 
up such publications is comparatively very small— 
and for the reason that contributions are poorly remu- 
nerated. The garbage, therefore, that is given to the 
public is oftensof the lowest character,—its highest 
praise, at times, being that itcando no harm.  Polli- 
tical journals, then, are few; and those of so insignifi- 
cantacharacter that they are really contemptible. The 
‘Journal of the Two Sicilies,’ for instance, after giving 
a few carefully culled passages from the French and 
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English papers, never ventures farther in speaking 
of the kingdom than to publish a decree of His 
Majesty, or the holding of a fair. Politico-econo- 
mic questions, of course, are never in any form 
brought before the public. A great proportion 
of the Italian journals, I perceive, are dedicated 
to the abstract sciences, mathematics, physics, and 
to jurisprudence, medicine, surgery ;—from the 
very nature of these subjects, embracing only a 
limited number of readers. Many, too, are devoted 
to the opera, to the fine arts, and to literature. 





These, however, are generally of so flimsy a charac- | 


ter as to afford satisfaction only to a very inferior 
class of minds. 
opera, or the new prima donna, couched in the most 
high-flown terms, and some panegyric on an artist 
rather than sound piece of criticism of his works, 


Bombastic notices of the last new | 


form the staple matter as far as the opera and the | 


fine arts are concerned: whilst the literary depart- 
ment is made up of some insipid tale, or trans- 
lation from French romance, continued number 
after number. As yet, therefore, the periodical 
literature of Italy cannot exercise an influence 
proportioned to its extent;—either from the too ab- 
stract character of its matter deterring the general 
reader, or from its very flimsiness failing to awaken 
his interest. For such and other reasons, it is 
manifestly impossible to form any correct estimate 
of the cultivation of a people, as compared with that 
of other countries, from the number of its journals ; 
though in reference to any one single people, the 
progress of this species of literature may be regarded 
as an index of increased mental cultivation,—and, as 
in Italy within the last nine years, the subject of 
congratulation. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Ar the last meeting of the Royal Irish Academy, 
Sir William Hamilton made the communication to 
which we referred last week on the remarkable 
subject of Professor Miidler’s presumed discovery of 
a Central Sun. Sir William has, likewise, addressed 
ourselves on the subject, in consequence of our 
remarks on the subject ; but it will be seen, in another 
column of this day’s paper, that we have the parti- 
culars of the Dorpat Professor's theory from a more 
direct source. 

The destruction by fire of Queen’s Anne’s Bounty 
Office, situate in Dean's Yard, Westminster, it 
has been well observed by a contemporary, fur- 
nishes one more to the many warnings already 
given against further delay in providing a suitable 
building for the collection and safe keeping of the 
National Records. In the present case, the larger 
part of the valuable ecclesiastical documents which 
the office contained were rescued from the destruc- 
tion which for awhile threatened them as inevitable : 
but we know not how the treasures at Carlton Ride 
could be saved from a conflagration which should 
once get hold of their depository there,—nor how 
they on whom the responsibility lies could answer 
to the nation for the destruction of a collection un- 
rivalled in Europe, through their obstinate neglect. 

The world of benevolence has just lost a distin- 

ished member in Mr. Joseph John Gurney,—the 
brother of Mrs. Fry, who died on Monday last. He 
was among those whose entire time, thoughts, and 
fortune are devoted to the task of social reform: and 





occupying a foremost position in the Society of 
Friends, was naturally looked to as their representa- | 
tive in the philanthropic movements which alone | 
bring them conspicuously under public notice. Mr. | 
Gurney was one of the first of those who recorded in | 
print his experience of the results of Free Labour in | 
the West Indian colonies;—having undertaken a | 
voyage shortly after the Compensation Bill passed, | 
for the express purpose of observation.—We may | 
mention here the death, in Switzerland, of Count | 
Frederick Gonfalonierima name which has a sort of 
literary interest as that of a companion of Silvio 
Pellico during his long imprisonment at the Spiel- 
berg. 

We see it announced that a company is about to 
be formed in London, for the erection of public 
ovens, on the principle of the baths and wash- houses, 
—at which the labouring poor may make their own 
bread of any quality suited to their means. An esta- 





blishment of the kind has been for some time in ope- 


ration in Paris; and the system, it is said, after adding | 
to the poor man’s rations out of its savings, will yet 
yield a large profit to remunerat the benevolence; or 
wisdom, which projected it. 

The Globe states that the Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests have resolved on carrying into effect the 
long- projected improvements in the vicinity of Buck- 
ingham Palace. In the course of the ensuing sum- 
mer, various buildings, nearly opposite the equerries’ 
entrance, are to be razed with the ground ; and shortly 
after Midsummer, it is rumoured, Charlotte-street 
Chapel is to be taken down. 

We are happy to learn that at the Durham Uni- 
versity there is already a demand for the extension of 
the institution. The old college is full: and a new 
hall has been opened ; at which members are admitted 
with all the privileges of the original body—the 
domestic and academic expenses being covered by a 
sum of 607. per annum.—The new college at Brighton, 
it is stated by the Church and State Gazette, will be 
publicly opened by the Bishop of Chichester, the 
patron, and the Earl of Chichester, the president, on 
Monday, January 26. The Rev. Authur John 
Mackleane, of Trinity College, Cambridge, has been 
appointed principal of the college; and the vice- 
principalship, with the theological tutorship, has 
been conferred on the Rev. H. Cotterill, late Fellow 
of St. John’s, in the same university. 

From Paris, we learn that the Belgian government 
has applied to that of France for admission for the 
members of the Belgian universities into the French 
school recently established in Athens:—and the 
Minister of Public Instruction has given the consent 
of his government. 

M. Eugéne Bareste, charged by the Minister of 
Public Instruction in France with a scientific and 
literary mission in Germany, has made a discovery 
interesting at once to literary history and to the his- 
tory of the University of Heidelberg. He has found, 
in the library of that town, the original documents 
relating to the foundation of the university :—and they 
correct in various particulars the history of that insti- 
tution which has hitherto obtained as authentic. 

Among scientific discoveries, we may state that 
Dr. Fascale, a chemist at Westeras, in Sweden, has 
announced to the Academy of Sciences at Stock- 
holm his discovery of a process for preserving flowers 
in their natural condition. He sent, it is stated, 
some roses which he assures the Academy were pre- 
pared by him in 1844,—and which have, still, all 
the appearance of being freshly gathered. 

The Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Ma- 
nufactures, and Commerce has given notice that— 
under the new rules and regulations which have been 
adopted during the past session, for the renovation of 
the working constitution of that body and the more 
efficient promotion of its objects—the following pre- 
miums are offered for competition. The Society's 
Medal will be addedin each case, except the first:— 

In the Section of the Fine Arts. Decorative Desian.—A 
Prize of Twenty-five Guineas for the best original model of 
a Silver Goblet, suitable to be awarded asa prize, value one 
hundred guineas, in conformity with the bequest of the late 
Dr. George Swiney. The subject to be emblematical of jus- 
tice.—A Prize of Twenty Guineas for the best original 
Model; and one of Ten Guineas for the best original design 
for an Ornamental Case for a Chimney-piece Cluck, capable 
of being executed in china or metal.—Ten Guineas for the 
best original Model; and Five Guineas for the best original 
drawing of an Earthenware Mug, ornamented in relief.— 
Ten Guineas for the best original Model; and Five Guineas 
for the best original design for a Tea Pot, to be manufac- 
tured in Metal.—Ten Guineas for the best original Model ; 
and Five Guineas for the best original design for a Bed- 
room Candlestick, to be manufactured in china, earthea- 
ware, or metal—Ten Guineas for the best original Model; 
and Five Guineas for the best original design for a cheap 
Fountain Ink-stand, to be executed in china or earthen- 
ware.—Ten Guineas for the best original Model; and Five 
Guineas for the best original design for an Ornamental Lamp 
Pillar, capable of being east in metal or made in pottery 
or glass.—Prizes of Five Guineas for the best design for an 
original Ornamental Pattern for Printing on a China or 
Earthenware Tea Service; for the best original pattern of a 
Paper-hanging for an ordinary Sitting-room, to be printed 
with not exceeding four blocks—the design to be full size ; 
for an ornamental design, of a geometrical character, suit- 
able for a Roller Window Blind; and for an original design 
for a small Geometrical Pattern for a cheap Kidderminster 
Carpet and Stamped Drugget.—In addition to the above list, 
the Society offer their Gold and Silver Medals for original 
works of Art in the following branches of the Fine Arts, 
viz. : — Historical subjects—VPortraits—Landscapes—Fruit, 
Flowers, and Still-life—Enamels and Miniatures—Designs 
in Architecture and of Architectural Ornaments or Details, 
and Drawings of existing Buildings, including Geometrical 
Elevations—Academical Figures and Studies fromthe Round 





—Drawings of Machinery and Works in Civil Engineer) 
Engravings or Etchings either on Steel or Copper—w, 
Engraving—Medal-dies, Gems, and Cameos—W orks j od 
thography, Lithotint, and Zincography—Models in War ~ 
Clay—Carvings in Wood, Ivory, Marble, or other — 
priate substances—Anatomical, Botanical, and other Se, 
entific Modellings or Drawings—Improvements in the Da. 
guerréotype, Talbotype, and other Photographie Process d 
—In the Section of Agriculture.—The Gold Medal for th 
culture of Flax in the United Kingdom of a quality adap > 
for the manufacture of lace by machinery equal to dae 
present used in Belgium. A sample of not less than i 
pound to be produced to the Society.—In the Section of oe 
mistry.—The Gold Medal for the discovery of a better lies 
of giving to English Glass the brilliant Colours of Blue Tu. 
quoise, Crimson, and Deep Green, and also a semi-onagn, 
White; and the means of combining together, in article ¢ 
British manufacture, glasses of different colours >—and the 
Gold Isis Medal for ascertaining the materials and pro} 
tions that will produce the most transparent Glass _— 
with the most durable surface, especially for optical 
poses.—In the Section of Mechanics and Mechanical Arty 
—The Gold Medal for a simple and good method of applyi “ 
Steam Power directly to propelling Vessels by the floras 
Prizes of Ten Guineas for an improved method of Prevent. 
ing the Emission of Noxious Vapours from the Gratings of 
Sewers, which shall permit a free passage of the Sewer 
and provide against bursting the drains; for the effective 
Ventilation of Private Rooms or Buildings designed for 
large Assemblies; and for an improved Process of Refi 
Metals while in a molten state.—Five Guineas for an im- 
proved Weighing Machine, in which the evils arising from 
corrosion and friction, particularly in the construction of 
the axes of the balance, shall be remedied.—Jn the Section 
of Manufactures.—The Gold Medal for the finest Specimens 
of Irish Marble suitable for decorative purposes; and for 
the best Specimen of a Glass Vase or other vessel ornamented 
in enamelled colours—The Gold Isis Medal for the most 
perfect Specimen of the purest white Porcelain or China, 
and of the greatest strength (of British manufacture); for 
the most perfect Specimen of the purest white Earthenware 
of the greatest strength (of British manufacture); for the 
best Specimen of deep Blue Colour on Porcelain (of British 
manufacture); for the best specimen of Crimson Colour on 
Porcelain (of British manufacture); for the best Specimen 
of Turquoise Colour on Porcelain (of British manufacture); 
for the best Specimen of Green Colour on Porcelain (of 
British manufacture); for the best process of producing a 
permanent dead Gold surface on Porcelain. — A Prize of 
Twenty-five Guineas for a pound of Thread spun from Irish 
or British flax as fine and even as the best specimens of 
foreign thread used in lace-making—the object being to 
enable the lacemakers of this country to compete suce: 

with the foreign manufacturers.—Prizes of Ten Guineas for 
the best application of Glass in the construction of Koofs; 
for the invention and application of a Cheaper kind of 
Glass than any now in use; for a Specimen of Printing in 
Distemper by Blocks, so as to ‘‘ keep register” more per- 
fectly, and produce finer specimens of Art in Paper Hang- 
ings than by the ordinary methods; and for the production 
of a full-sized Bath in common Earthen or Stoneware, and 
capable of being manufactured at a cheap rate.—Prizes ol 
Five Guineas for the best Machine for Cutting Wood into 
given forms; and for the most elegant Design for a Stamped 
Table-cover in Woollen Materials.—The Large Silver Medal 
for any new and successful application of Glass to econo 
mical purposes; and for the best Gas-burner of recent in- 
vention.—In the Section of Colonies and Traie.—The Gold 
Medal for the best application of Machinery, as a substitute 
for manual labour, in the various processes of cultivation 
and manufacture of sugar, cotton, and coffee, in our West 
India Colonies and the Mauritius; for the Importation of 
any New Plants from Central America, our colonies, or else- 
where, likely to be useful as substitutes for the Potato; for 
the Importation of any new substances which can be succes+ 
fully used as substitutes for Caoutchouc ; for the best Samples 
of Cottons produced along the Western Coast of Africa— 
specimens to be produced to the Society both in seed and 
picked ; and for the discovery and importation of new and 
valuable Plants applicable to Medicinal Purposes or to the 
Art of Dyeing.—The Gold Isis Medal for the discovery and 
importation of any Material, the produce of our colonies, 
as a substitute for Hemp or Flax.—All communications, 
drawings, and models designed for competition, for the 
above special Prizes, must be delivered to the Secretary of 
the Society of Arts, at the Society's Rooms, John Street, 
Adelphi, postage and carriage free, on or before the 5th 
of May, 1847. 


Will be closed after the Christmas Holidays. 
DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK.—REDUCED PRICE of AD- 
MITTANCE.—Now OPEN, with a highly interesting exhibition, 
representing the CASTLB and TOWN of HEIDE LBERG (formerly 
the residence ofthe Electors Palatine ofthe Rhine) under the various 


aspects of Winter and Summer, Mid-day and Evening; and the 
exterior view of the CATHEDRAL of NOTRE DAME at Parity 
as seen at Sunset and by Moonlight, and which has been so ta 
versally admired. Both pictures are painted by the late Chevalier 
Renoux. Open from 10 till4. Admittance to view both Pictures, 
—Saloon, ls,.; Stalls, 2*. as heretofore. 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION,.—Prof. S inbein’s 
GUN COTTON, and other Explosive Compounds, with brilliant Ex- 
periments, lectured on by Dr. RYAN, daily, at half-past Threeo clock, 
and on the Evenings of Mondays, Wednesdays, 


and Fridays. 
principle of the various ELECTRO-MAGN ETIC TELEGRA “4 
explained daily by PROFESSOR BACHHOFFNER, inc! uling 
Patent of Messrs. Cook and Wheatstone, in use on the Raitwaysy 
and the more recent Patent of Me Nott and Gambie. The arious 
Models explained. Magnified specimens of Diseased Potatoes f 
hibited by the Oxy-hydrogen Microscope, with the Destructive 2- 
sect, supposed by A. Smee, Esq. F.R.S. to be the cause of the —— 
A beautiful Series of New Dissolving Views. The Diving Bell = 
Diver, with Experiments. The Physioscope, New Chromatrope, ** 
&c.—Admission, le. ; Schools, Half- price. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK 
British Architects, 8, P.M. 

Geographical Society, half-past 8. 

Civii Engineers, 8, 


Moy, 


Turs. 
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as a church, a palace, a clubhouse, or any other The cost, in fact, would fall upon the public ituep 


been found to say a single word in favour of the 
work ! 

Surely, this cannot be professional jealousy or pique! 
When we desire to secure the good condition of our 
persons or our property, we avail ourselves of pro- 
fessional opinion in the vocations of the bar or of 
the healing art :—and is not the professional artist the 


proper and competent person to determine on ques- 
tions relating to Fine Art? The attribution of 
excellence because of the material in which a work 
is wrought—in respect either of weight or scale—is, 
surely, such a joke as could escape only from a good- 
natured man trying to be funny after dinner ! 

The professional opinion, then, is against this 
combination—the voice of taste expressed on behalf 
of the public by the press is against it—and, what is 
worse, the thing itself is beginning to be quoted by 
foreigners as an evidence of our incapacity in this 
direction of Art. What, then, longer delays its re- 
moval ? the site to be substituted is no question of 
consideration for the public. It is a question for those 
who commissioned, superintended, and now alone ap- 
plaud the work. There are, I believe, funds enough 
in hand to remove and place it even at the Land’s 
End, if that were necessary. Why, then, I repeat, 
is there to be further delay 2? Every additional week 
commits us more in the estimation of our continental 
neighbours: who, as the season approaches, flock to 
our capital, and will see the art of the British sculp- 
tor thus mis-represented. If the group is to be re- 
removed, then “ ’twere well *twere done quickly.” 
No apprehension, however, need be entertained that 
the distinguished nobleman at the head of the Woods 
and Forests will allow himself to be cajoled by those 
who entrench themselves behind their disinterested 
zeal for the sculptor ;—or that the length of time for 
which the group has already been suffered to intrude 
on its present site will be admitted as an argument for 
the right of further occupancy. Of the same artifices 
which led to its super-imposition on the arch there is 
every reasonable ground, to be sure, to suspect the 
renewal, with a view to keeping it there: but I, for 
one, have faith in the judgment of the authority 
alluded to. Still, I call on you to unite with your 
contemporaries in narrowly watching the proceedings 
relative to this group and its artistic job-masters. 





FINE ARTS AT THE RAILWAY STATIONS, 

WE willingly permit our occasional correspondent 
Felix Summerly to bespeak the attention of Mr. 
Hardwick, the architect, through the medium of our 
columns, to a subject to which we have ourselves 
endeavoured to direct the notice of the public [No, 
956]. There are points in the writer's suggestions 
to which we cannot altogether subscribe without 
further consideration. But these regard merely 
details ; and the important thing is to recommend 
the subject generally, in view of the vast edifices 
which will shortly arise, in the metropolis and else- 
where, at the great central termini of converging lines, 


To Philip Hardwick, Esq. R.A. 

Sir,—Our matchless railways have not only given 
us safety, comfort, facility, and cheapness of loco- 
motion, but they are influencing beneficially, in ways 
most unexpectedly, our commerce, our agriculture, 
and many moral and social relations. What if they 
should become agents for promoting the Fine Arts 
in our country? It is not altogether an idle dream 
to look forward to such a result. To you, sir, as 
architect of the greatest railway corporation, the 
London and North-Western, I think I may appro- 
priately address the following observations,—in which 
I shall endeavour to show how the patronage of Art 
may come legitimately within the scope of railways ; 
—how that, without trenching perceptibly on their 
profits, they may be the means of establishing Na- 
tional Galleries of the highest Art, not in the me- 
tropolis only, but generally throughout the country. 

Already, the great railway stations now in pro- 
gress of building or in contemplation—at Euston- 
square, at Birmingham, at Liverpool, at Hungerford 
Bridge, at London Bridge, at Shoreditch, at Oxford, 
at Carlisle, and elsewhere —are destined to rank 
among the most marked architectural features of our 
times, provided the natural wants of the buildings 
are permitted to direct the expression and sentiment 
of their architecture. A railway station, it must be 
admitted, is as susceptible of architectural character 


building. The ability of the architect may make 
stations at once symmetrical and beautiful ; and if he 
be a true inventive genius, he will not be discouraged 
by the seeming difficulties of dealing with the appa- 
rently awkward proportions of railway stations. But 
the architectural forms of stations are not my special 
theme. My purpose is to show what a noble oppor- 
tunity these great halls of meeting afford for promot- 
ing the decorative arts of painting and sculpture: an 
opportunity for reviving that natural union of deco- 
ration with architecture which we find to have existed 
in the public buildings of all nations,—among the 
Egyptians, the Greeks, the Romans, and throughout 
the Middle Ages in our own country, until the 
advent of Puritanism. 

The Government, we see, by its appointment of a 
Fine Art Commission to decorate the new Houses 
of Parliament, is setting very properly the example 
of restoring decorations to the public buildings of 
our country. It is, as I have remarked, but a revival; 
for every one who has investigated the state of our 
ancient buildings must know what abundance of 
painting on the walls, stained glass in windows, 
pavements on the floors, can be proved, by the 
miserable remnants of them still to be found, to 
have existed in our cathedrals—even in the meanest 
of old parish churches—in the halls of ancient guilds 
—in domestic mansions, The public records of the 
cost of buildings yield abundant proofs of the great 
extent to which the decorative arts in ancient times 
were wedded with objects of utility. 

It is not necessary to enlarge upon the causes 
which, since the days of Elizabeth, have operated to 
banish interior decoration from all our public build- 
ings,—from churches downward. 

The outsides of public buildings are certainly less 
neglected than the interiors; and it may be noted 
that the Birmingham Railway has the most imposing 
gateway in England,—and devoted 35,000/. to the 
building of this propyleum or entrance at Euston- 
square. But much less thought has been bestowed 
on the decoration of the interior of the station. It 
may be said truly that in a climate like our own the 
beauty and attraction of the insides of buildings are 
really more important than the outsides. If this be 
true generally, it may be especially urged in reference 
to railway stations,—which are destined to be halls 
of meeting on the grandest scale. Throughout the 
day, and even night, they are places of public rendez- 
vous, constantly occupied. No scenes can be chosen 
where the spectators, ever changing, will be more 
numerous; and in these halls Art and Utility might 
be, as they ought always to be, in closest union. The 
Art so applied would be far more impressive and 
purposelike than any collection of paintings and 
sculpture made for its own sake alone. 

Decorate the principal railway stations with paint- 
ings and statues,—coloured windows and mosaic 
pavements; and the multitudes awaiting the arrivals 
and departures of the trains will thus be educated 
in Art, with the least possible parade of being so 
taught. An opportunity will be afforded to gra- 
tify and improve busy, hard-working thousands— 
especially of the manufacturing class—who have no 
means of access to private picture collections, and 
little leisure or opportunity to visit our one National 
Gallery. 

To give the public some works of high Art at the 
chief railway stations, would be, indeed, but a con- 
tinuance of the excellent arrangements already made. 
A mere dry, close, utilitarian spirit might object 
even tothe luxury in railway carriages and to the 
high degree of comfort in the waiting-rooms,—which 
make them palaces by contrast with the open stable- 
yards and booking offices of old stage-coach days. 
What a noble work it would be to have a series of 
frescoes illustrative of communication and commerce 
adornjng the walls of the waiting-rooms at Euston- 
square or Birmingham,—the windows resplendent 
with stained glass and the floors decorated with 
mosaic pavements! But the cost ?>—some may ask, 
hesitatingly. At once let me say, that a railway 
should not be asked to decorate its stations with 
high Art until it pays a dividend of 10 per cent. 
Surely, it will be more beneficial to spend a part of 
the surplus profits in this way, than hand over the 
whole to some utilitarian dreams of Messrs, Mor- 
rison and “ Cato.” 








—-and be by them contributed willing] : 
own benefit; though the work would S nena 
and promoted through the liberality of the share. 
holders,—who would obtain all the credit justly duety 
the enterprise. Suppose 20,0002. were so applied, 
—spread over a period of three years, if necessary 
This amount would be much less than 1d. in the 
pound on the gross receipts of the London and North, 
Western. It might, I think, be proved, if it tap 
necessary to do so, that a station made highly attrac, 
tive for its Art would directly benefit the traffic. The 
passport to the picture-hall would be the Passenger'y 
ticket. Railway shareholders are proverbially mog 
liberal and generous, in spite of the idle im putationg 
of Mr. Morrison or the taunts of “ Cato”; and if Mr 
Glyn should think it necessary to say to his brother 
shareholders at the next general meeting, “ We pro- 
pose to adorn our principal stations in the best man. 
ner of which British Art and skill are capable—to 
give to our customers such architecture, paintings, 
sculpture and decoration as shall not be surpassed 
in England, and shall rival those of the stations in 
Germany”—I believe the meeting would welcome 
the proposal with cheers. 

What corporation in the past history of the world 
can boast, like the London and North-Western, of 
an annual receipt of more than a million and a half 
of pounds sterling? Surely, the King of Bavaria, 
with his Glyptotheca—or Leo the Tenth, when he 
caused Raphael to decorate the Vatican—or the 
Doges of Venice—had no such resources at their 
command. And surely we have painters equal to 
the work — Mulready, Maclise, Eastlake, Edwin 
Landseer, besides Etty, Cope, Herbert, Dyce, and 
others, If railway companies would enter upon this 
noble course, we should soon have our public build- 
ings rivalling those of modern Germany and ancient 
Italy. It would only be following the example of 
the Church and of the ancient guilds. 

On the other hand, if our railway corporations 
should neglect this opportunity of legitimately pro- 
moting high Art, it is diffienlt to say what publie 
institutions have the means or the spirit to do so, 
Not the church, or the municipal corporations of the 
present day. It is true that the Government is set- 
ting an example onatimid scale:—but so far as rail- 
way administration already eclipses all government 
administration, so far would Art be better, and have 
freer scope, under railway than under government 
patronage. Railway comp. . 2s are, indeed, the 
corporations of our time wich have the greatest 
vitality in them, and afford the best specimens of 
administrative capacity. All that they do, we see, 
is far better done than could be done by any other 
conceivable agency. 

Let me urge upon you to use your influence with 
the London and North-Western to listen to these 
brief suggestions,—and to begin some worthy work 
of interior decoration, though the scale be ever 
so moderate. A beginning is the thing wanted. 
Should the idea be entertained, the error of the 
Royal Commission in seeking to obtain the highest 
Art by competition would doubtless be avoided. 
Railways know practically the working of competi- 
tion too well to adopt it in such a case. Competi- 
tion may be all very well to obtain that which every- 
body can tender; but high Art, like good railway 
management, is not to be had of all mortals by merely 
asking for. Railway managers, if they want a good 
railway, engage Mr. Stephenson, or Mr. Locke, or 
Mr. Brunel; and so, if they want the best Art, they 
will seek the aid of such artists as I have already 
named,—and not call idly upon the world at large, 
expecting other signs than it has already given. 

Fevix SuMMERLY. 










































































Fine Art Gossip.—Considerable attention is at 
this moment directed to the pictures at the National 
Gallery, which, during the recess have been cleaned 
—in consequence of letters written, under the signa 
ture of “ Verax,” by one whose strong and vitu- 
perative language exposes him to the imputation of 
some motive beyond the mere desire to preserve 
intact those precious relics of the great masters 
The statements contained in those letters are cet 
tainly not altogether just. The pictures are not 
injured in the way he describes :—the Bacchus and 
Ariadne, by Titian, unquestionably not—nor the 
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Cu yp. ‘The Rubens cannot be said to be improved 


a gothic hall at Hampton Court Palace 
known a8 Wolsey’s Hall, has been re-opened to the 
‘0: having undergone a series of embellishments 

:. Willement, which — to make it 

° ndest in Europe. The large windows, 
ade i comet, on the a and south sides of 
the hall, have been filled with new stained glass, 
harmonizing with the noble windows at the east and 
west extremities. ‘The compartments of the east and 
west windows are occupied by the arms of Henry 
VIII. and those of his house. The subjects of the 

‘teen new windows now added by Mr. Willement 
are the armorial pedigrees of the six wives of Henry 
VIIL, alternating with the eight heraldic badges of 
the monarch—the Tudor rose, the fleur-de-lis, the 
portcullis, the red dragon, &c., within separate 
wreaths of foliage. y 

The supposed portrait of Shakspeare which we 
announced, some weeks since, on the credit of the 
editor of the Builder, to have come into the posses- 
sion of the Bishop of Ely, has now been seen by our 
contemporary, as he states; and he is inclined to 
favour the opinion of its genuineness. It is, he 
sates, without the beard, closely resembling the 
engraving in the folio edition to which were appended 
Ben Jonson’s well-known lines. The painting is on 
a panel 1 foot 8 inches by 1 foot 33 inches,—and 
hen found was in an old ebony frame, covered with 
dirt and disregarded. It was bought for a few shil- 
lings, solely on the ground of its likeness to Shaks- 

The date and age (1603, zxtat. 39), serving 
to confirm this impression, were not discovered till 
afterwards; these are in the left-hand corner of the 
picture, at the toy,—in the same position as they are 
in the portrait of Cornelius Janson, dated 1610. 

Mr. Dyce has been commissioned to paint, on the 
walls of the staircase at Osborne House, in fresco, on 
alarge scale, an historical, or rather poetical, subject 
—“Neptune yielding to Britannia the Sovereignty 
of theSeas.” The finished study for the picture has 
been submitted to Her Majesty and Prince Albert ; 
who have expressed their satisfaction by ordering its 
immediate execution. 

A contemporary states that a proposal to preserve 
and restore the old Grammar School at Ipswich, the 
last relic of the ancient and numerous monastic in- 
stitutions of that town, has been rejected by the cor- 
poration ;—many of whom are, nevertheless, members 
of the Archeological Association. “ This interesting 
relic was originally the refectory of the Dominican 
friars,—and very ornamental in character. It is still 
in comparatively good general preservation; with its 
black oak roof defaced with many a coat of white- 
wash, certainly—but exhibiting, nevertheless, many 
traces of its ancient ornamental painting.”’ 

We find in the Moniteur Grec a piece of intelli- 
gence which has a strange sad sound, expressive of 
the revolutions of empire and cycles of civilization. 
The mighty distance between Athens the classical and 
the Athens of modern diplomacy—and the mighty 
things that are yet to be achieved ere what is called 
herRestoration can be complete—come strikingly out 
insuch a paragraph as the following:—The cases 
have arrived in Athens containing the collection of 
casts taken from the bas-reliefs of the Parthenon, now 
in London—and which the British Government has 
presented tothe Athenian Museum. These works of 
Art have been temporarily deposited in an ancient 
Turkish mosque ; and wil!, in a few days, be ready 
for the admission of the public. 

Two medals, commemorative of the bringing back 
‘o France and interment of Napoleon—one engraved 
by M. Galle and the other by M. Barre—have been 
juststruck at the Mint in Paris. On the obverse of each 
isthe profile of the King of the French. The reverse 
of the first presents two draped ‘figures erect, in an 
antique ship—one wearing the royal crown on the 

ead, a sceptre in the right hand, and resting its left 
on the shoulder of the second figure, seen in profile. 
The last holds a funeral urn. The prow is orna- 
mented with the Gallic cock, surrounded by the 

gend, “ Cineres Neapolionis in patriam relati,”"— 
with the date, Nov. 30, 1840. On the reverse of the 
second medal, in the background, are the Hotel and 
dome of the Invalides. Ona ground strewed with 
‘owns of immortelles are four personages, their 
heads crowned with laurels, bearing the coffin of 





| Napoleon, surmounted by the Imperial ensigns. The | 


Genius of Navigation goes before, and presents the 
coffin to France,—represented by a draped figure, 
holding a palm branch. The inscriptions are, * Re- 
liquis receptis,” and “ Neapolionis Funus Trium- 
phale, Dec. 15, 1840.” 

M. Eugéne Delacroix has completed the four alle- 
gorical figures which he had yet to paint, to ter- 
minate his labours in the library of the Chamber of 
Peers. 

The Dean of Landaff has issued a statement of 
what has been done by the Chapter in the application 
of the funds subscribed for the restoration of the 
Cathedral. The eastern chapel has been completely 
restored, at the expense of 1,165/. 12s. The eastern 
extremity of the south aisle, with its fine windows 
and-open work parapets, is now in progress—and is 
estimated at the cost of under 300/. The next pro- 
posed alteration is the restoration of the choir. The 
present winter is dedicated to this in-door work ; and 
the funds are considered adequate to the completion 
of the lower story as high as the Italian cornice. The 
balance remaining in the banker’s hands is stated at 
9251.:—and of the sums subscribed, 1,000. still re- 
main to be called in. The Cambrian—from which 
we quote—says “ We understand, that since printing 
this report, works have been actively commenced in 
the choir at its eastern end. A noble Norman arch 
of Bishop Urban’s work has been opened out, com- 
manding a striking perspective into the eastern 
chapel. The mouldings of this arch are very inter- 
esting, and in themost perfect preservation. Beneath 
this, a very beautiful screen of Bishop Marshall’s 
work, a.p. 1480, has been exposed. A sepulchral 
recess, in which the capitals of the side shafts are 
most beautifully executed in the style of 1200, is 
likewise now again disclosed to view in the south-east 
wall of the choir. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


Last Night. 

MR. DEMPSTER has the honour to announce that he will give 
one of his ORIGINAL BALLAD SOIREES at the LONDON 
TAVERN, on TUESDAY EVENING, January 12th, being the last 
he can have the honour of giving in London for the present. On this 
occasion he will sing his new Composition *The Dying Child,’ (from 
‘ Lyrics of Life.’ by Mary Howitt), ‘May Queen,’ ‘ Blind Boy,’ &c. 
To Commence at Eight o’clock. Programmes to be had at all the 
Music Shops. 


Robert le Bruce. 

‘Robert le Bruce’ has at last been performed at 
the Académie—as was Rossini’s due—in presence ofa 
crowded and curious audience. The point principally 
insisted upon by the Parisian journals, in their chro- 
nicles of this long-expected pasticcio, was an unre- 
hearsed scene in which Madame Stoltz took part. Being 
much annoyed by the persevering disapprobation of 
some among the audience who seem to have gone to 
the theatre on purpose to disapprove, her composure 
gave way; and a scene ensued—doubly painful when 
a woman is engaged in it,—and desperately perilous 
on the first night of a new opera. We call attention 
to this miserable work, so out of place at an estab- 
lishment like the Grand Opera, asa forcible illustra- 
tion of a truth which has never failed us;—namely, 
that, even in the theatrical world, mismanagement and 
mal-practices are sure to bring their day of recxon- 
ing in one form or other. Every Parisian declares 
that it is to the caprices and the exactions of the 
affronted lady* that the ruin of the Académie [vide 
Ath. No. 995] may be ascribed :—and base and un- 





* As the name of this Lady is perpetually just now before 
the public, our readers, who are not French opera-goers will 
be interested by the following ingeniously-written and accu- 
rate character of Madame Stoltz, paraphrased from the ela- 
borate retrospect and eriticism contributed to Le Journal 
des Débats, by M. Berlioz. After speaking of her as anactress 
whose powers lie in passionate and eccentric characters ; 
and who fails in pathos, tenderness and elegance, &c., ‘* Her 
voice,” continues the critic, ** is a brilliant mezzo soprano ; 
beautiful and charming in the middle notes of the register ; 
worn-out and hard in its upper tones; meagre and unim- 
pressive in its lower portion;—flexible enough for certain 
common executive passages ; strong enotgh to predominate 
over a mass of voices and instruments; uncertain in its 
intonation ;—indeed, naturally too flat. Though a good 
musician, Madame Stoltz has no style; her ornaments are 
of questionable taste: often doing violence to melodic 
accent. Hence its arises that her assemblages of notes of 
different qualities and different registers, delivered with 
more or less accuracy, resemble those necklaces worn by 
savages, Which are made up at random of seeds, bits of 
wood andcoral, ill -shaped pearls, human teeth, bones,” &c. 
M. Berlioz adds (to which also we can bear witness) that the 
lady has lost no ineonsiderable portion of the irregular 
power above described. 








manly though it was (must we in this, say Parisian ?) 
to choose such a time and place for retribution,—_when 
the actress, too, was striving with illness—the cata- 
strophe isas clearly referable to the long course of 
folly whereby public good faith has been abused 
and patience worn out, as “ Tyburn Tree’’ is to the 
first stolen purse. If there ever wasa time when 
audiences, gentle or simple, were to be long cajoled 
and kept quiet by false pretences, “ those days are 
passed.” 

Madame Stoltz has since addressed a letter to the 
Journal des Débats—quoting the communications of 
certain among her admirers in proof that she has 
been the victim of a cabal, resolved on provoking her 
into some public manifestation of wrath. How this 
may be we know not. It is now said, by some, that 
Madame Rossi-Caccia is to replace her :—in which 
case her part must needs be re-arranged, so as to suit 
a soprano voice. In any case, the fate of the opera 
seems decided ;—and, of course, the possible re- 
turn of Rossini to Paris, with an original work in 
hand. We have, as yet, seen no specification of the 
pieces contained in the pasticcio, nor of the works 
whence they are derived,—beyond the notice that 
Sig. Baroilhet sings the splendid entrafa written for 
David the tenor in ‘ Zelmira’—now transposed. As 
far as we can make out facts, through so troublous 
an atmosphere, in no case could ‘Robert le 
Bruce’ have taken high ground. The well-known 
finale from ‘La Donna,’ with its bardic strain 
and its military fanfare, is said to be striking 
as re-arranged for the stage. A sextuor in the 
third act, also, is spoken of as attractive. But the 
work, it seems generally agreed, is undersung. Signori 
Bettini and Anconi, Mdlle. Nau, and the stormy lady 
aforesaid, indeed, make up a sorry quartett, as com- 
pared with any four principal singers at the .4cadémie 
ten years ago. This business, however, is not disastrous, 
if it prove decisive—as we trust it may—of the re- 
newal of M. Pillet’s lesseeship of the Opera;—which 
is shortly to expire. 





The Verdi-Mania. 


We have received a second good-humoured letter 
from Signor Verdi’s admirer; who insists that we 
have miz-stated facts—being mis-led by “ erroneous 
information.” As misstatement is, assuredly, never 
our intention, we will quote the lines in which our 
correspondent bids us stand corrected ;— 

“You state that ‘I due Foscari’ was received 
‘coldly,’ if not ‘ dubiously.’ I affirm that on its first 
representation the contrary was the fact; and that 
it has been performed six nights consecutively, which 
is not usual at Paris—(the ‘ Fidanzata’ was only per- 
formed four nights running, and has not since been 
repeated ).” 

We will not appeal to the Parisian journals— 
well aware that they require translation: the pur- 
chase or rejection of a score by a given publisher 
frequently deciding the criticism—to say nothing of 
other influences. Besides, the question is mainly 
one of the standard applied. Ours is regulated by 
the opinion of liberal and wise musicians,—not by 
the usages of the Italian Opera at Paris. There, as 
we said last week, the audience is so easy that down- 
right condemnation is very rare ;—while, again, the 
management has so little in store (producing merely 
two or three novelties during the season), that, as 
happens at our own theatres, a new work must, some- 
times, run, simply because there is nothing else ready. 
Our correspondent’s allusion to the * Fidanzata’ 
makes it plain that we attach different meanings to 
the same word. He would, probably, describe the 
*Saffo’ of Pacini—the ‘ Adelia,’ ‘ Maria di Rohan, 
and ‘ Roberto Dévereux,’ of Donizetti—the ‘ Stra- 
niera’ of Bellini, as successful. We should call all the 
above operas failures: works that are endured—not 
enjoyed, “Let us add, further to illustrate, that even 
temporary popularity in Italy does not constitute a 
musical success, as we understand the term,—nor 
want of approbation, there, establish a musical 
failure. What rank, for instance, is to be given 
to certain recent works by Mercadante—to his 
‘Vestale’ [vide Ath. No. 730], ‘I due Ilustri 
Rivali,’ and ‘ Elena da Feltre’?—which have tra- 
velled from Naples to Varese and Udine.—W here 
are they already? Beyond leaving their traces in 
the ruin of the singers of Young Italy, they are 
sparingly to be heard of. ‘Thus much, to show that 
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we are, at least, consistent ;—and do not desire con- 
troversy for controversy’s sake. 


Mvusicat axnp Dramatic Gossip.— Rarely, if 


ever, has the lull before the storm of the season | 


been more complete than during this January. 


The Third Sacred Concert has been held at Crosby | 


Hall—The Sacred Harmonic Society repeated the 
* Messiah.’ There have also been suburban concerts 
by the score; entertainments at the Literary Institu- 
tions, and those given by the anecdotical gentlemen ; 
but few matters calling for distinct report. Cheap 
publication, however, seems to advance,—and in a 
good direction. A number of the Musical Times is 
before us, which affords the subscriber a copy of one 
of Kent’s Anthems, printed in the same neat and read- 
able type as that used by Mr. Novello in his popular 
editions of the ‘Messiah’ and the ‘Creation.’ La 
France Musicale, by the way, is giving to its subscri- 
bers Beethoven’s music to * King Stephen’ and 
the ‘ Ruins of Athens.’ These are signs of the times. 
When classical music is used ad captandum, progress 
cannot be a hopeless matter.—Meanwhile, a rumour 
or two are abroad. It is announced by our contem- 
poraries, that Mr. Wallace has finished his opera for 


Drury Lane, and that it will be performed towards | 


the close of this month.—Miss Bassano is to try 
her fortune as Anne Boleyn on Tuesday next.— 
It is further said that Mr. Travers, who, during 
Miss Kemble’s short-lived reign of glory, was a 
pleasant and promising tenor—the Idreno to her 
Semiramide at Covent Garden—is about to appear 
at Drury Lane, in a translated opera by Doniazctti ; 
whether or not to sing alternately with Mr. 
Harrison, is not told. Ours, we apprehend, is the 
only musical theatre in Europe where the same 
singers are obliged to appear every evening in the 
same operas: and it has often been matter of wonder 
that cases of fatigue and indisposition, under such 
severe duty, are not more frequent. Till, however, 
this be remedied, and every artist allowed his fair 
proportion of rest, it is useless to dream of anything 
like high finish in performance. 

The programmes of the two Italian Operas must 
now, we imagine, appear in the course of a very few 
days;—as the elder, it has been said, may open this 
season a week or two earlier than usual. Meanwhile, 
inearnest of the tempestuoustime which is to be looked 
for, letters have been flying about the world, since 
this day week, accusing the new establishment of 
having used seduction in “ spiriting away” orchestra, 
chorus, &c.; and insinuating that the instrumentalists 
were lured into deserting their old haunt by menaces 
of dismissal from the Philharmonic and Ancient 
orchestras. It is unwise to put forth assertions which 
a child could disprove. Every one knows that the 
Philharmonic Directors and the ducient Noblemen 
make their own engagements,—over which their Con- 
ductor has no control. A counter-statement assures 
us that every artist who was invited has joined the 
new corps; the numbers being some fifty of the 
orchestra, some forty of the chorus, with the chorus- 
master, to say nothing of Madame Grisi and Sig. Mario 
—Sig. Lablache being the only first class artist of 
former years left in the Haymarket. Certain “ morn- 
ing guns,” however, have opened their fire in puff 
preliminary of the wonders who are to replace the 
secedersin the Haymarket. Thesubscribers—who were 
pacified last spring by the assertion that Europe had 
been ransacked for novelty, and that none was to be 
found—are now informed that the world is only too 
rich in first-class artists, as they shall presently see. 
The Opera organ promises us for basses, Coletti, 
Superchi, Staudigl, and Lablache ;—and “ three of 
the greatest composers of Europe, with chefs-d’ceuvre 
expressly written for Her Majesty’s Theatre.’ One 
of the maestri mentioned, we believe, is M. Meyer- 
beer ; who, we are told, has made some additions to 
* Robert,’ so as to fit it to the Italian stage. Thus, 
last year, was Verdi's ‘ King Lear’ promised. Again, 


the chorus, which in 1846 could not be lauded loud | 


enough, is now—that it hath departed en masse— 
found out to have consisted of “ venerable mum- 
mies,” who are to be replaced by young able-bodied 
men, with Italians, Germans, ‘*AND cathedral- 
singers.” So much for the quickening effects of 
opposition! Though we advert to this wondrous 
blowing of “hot and cold” that artists and sub- 
scribers may test the future by the past—these ad- 


' missions of supineness in research during recent 
seasons are flattering to ourselves, as confi:ming the 
| justice of the strictures offered by the Atheneum, 
last year [Nos. 953, 971, 974, 982, &c.], on the 
Opera management. 

We must record among the deaths of the past 
fortnight, those of Mr. Kearns and Mr. Calkin. Both 
were among our best established orchestral per- 
| formers; and, if we mistake not, were from time to 
time occupied in musical composition, arrangement, 
&c. Their loss makes an opening for two players 
on the vivla.—Is there a Professorship—or a class— 
for this instrument in our Academy ? | 

Meanwhile, Doctors seem to disagree about the , 
new Cantata by M. Berlioz. Some of the French 
journals tell us that it was repeated with moderate 
success.—Others dwell on a banquet given by artists, 
journalists, men of letters, &c. &c., of all countries | 
to the composer; at which M. le Baron Taylor, M. 
Roger, the tenor of the Opéra Comigue, M. Offenbach, 
and Mr. Osborne,—each, as representative of his 
own country,—proncunced eulogics on the ‘Dam- 
nation of Faust’: in further commemoration of | 
which, it is added, a gold medal is to be struck. We | 
fear that the present humour for compliment and 
celebration runs some danger of falling into dispro- 
portion—and thence, discredit: and while we mean 
no disparagement of an artist whose carcer is a curious 
illustration of energy—while we have a lively cu- 
riosity as to the effect which his music directed by 
himself would produce in England—we cannot but 
remind our readers that hardly a note of the com- 
positions of M. Berlioz has taken root anywhere, 
or anywhere been popular, save when under the | 
presidence of his personal itfluence. There has | 
been now time enough for the more general circu- 
lation and acceptance of the ‘ Harold’ and * Romeo | 
and Juliet’ symphonies ;—secing that the musical 
world of Europe was never more eager for novelty | 
than at the present epoch. | 

It seems odd that, at the time when every branch 
of the musical profession is said to be overstocked 
here and abroad, every month should bring its 
new mechanical device for dispensing with executive | 
accomplishment while meeting the increasing taste 
for the art. In particular, the Church seems doomed 
to have the benefit of this utilitarian movement. Not 
long ago we were examining the invention of M. 
Debain; which, when affixed to the keys of an organ, 
would enable any simple soul acquainted with time 
to grind a given number of tunes. Preferring the 
companion of the Savoyard, to wit, the barrel organ, 
as more honest and thoroughgoing, we could give 
small praise to the utiphonel. We now perceive, 
by the French papers, that an Abbé Lambilotte has 
been inventing a Harmoniphone ;—some contrivance 
of the same description, which makes up thirty- 
eight chords,—which, also, being applied to the keys 
of an instrument, places the time and full harmony 
under command cf any one who can read figures. 
Such make-shifts are so unworthy of the consideration 
of any one calling himself a musician, that we regret 
when we see testimonials (as too frequently happens) 
graced with theacquiescent compliments of Herr > 
or Monsieur , or Signor " 

The name of M. Liszt is rarely out of the para- | 
graphs of the French press for three weeks at | 
a time. Their last-but-one rumour announced | 
his marriage with an heiress of Pesth or Prague :— 
he has been since announced as busicd over a series | 
of musical illustrations of Petrarca. The idea does | 
not seem a tempting one—but, possibly it merely | 
began and ended “ on the Boulevards.” 

Referring to our remarks on the tendency of 
modern Italian opera—we may announce that 
the King of Naples has just awarded the honours 
of knighthood to J! Maestro Mercadante, in recogni- 
tion of the success of his newest work ‘ Gli Orazj.’ 

A correspondent warns us that we have made some 
confusion among the Lachners, in noticing the prize 
sonata of Ignaz Lachner [No. $96]. There are 
four musicians, he informs us, of the family;—and the 
duett in question is by the brother of the opera com- 
poser whose songs are known in England. 








MISCELLANEA 
Paris Academy of Sciences.—Dec. 28.—M. Frémy 
presented a paper on acids.—M. Mauvais read the 
report of a committee on a new land-measuring 








| able library to the public, in your last week's } 


| Spect superior to hot blast. 


. . a 
chain by M. Cartiron; who has modified the 
rangement of the links in such a way as to pre 
the inaccuracies that attend the use of the instn, 
ment now employed.—There were several comm 
nications on anatomical subjects. ’ 

Surgical Operations under the Influence of Ether 
In reference to our remarks on this subject (ani, 
p. 20], a correspondent informs us that the operatig 
of amputation without pain, by means of that agent 
was performed in the Richmond Hospital, in Dubie 
on the Ist inst. with complete success. The operator 
Mr. MDonnell, had previously experimented 0, 
himself two or three times, so far as inhaling the 
ether. The patient was a young girl under tyepiy 
years of age; whose arm had been punctured eek 
dentally, and become inflamed. A consultatiog 
being held, it was decided that her only chance cop. 
sisted in having the limb amputated. She appeared 


' to be conscious, during the whole time of the Opera. 


tion, of what was going on :—and it is stated that she 
is doing well—that no bad symptoms have appeared 
and none whatever of a character attributable to the 
inhalation. 

The Grenville Library.—Jan, 5.—In_ recording the be: 
queathment by the Right Hon. J. Grenville of his invaly. 


mber, you 
took occasion to enumerate some few of the rarities whic, 
have thus become a portion of our nation’s treasures, In 
doing so, you have omitted mention of one book, whieh 


| came into the possession of the right hon. gentleman sub. 
| sequently to the publication of the catalogue of his library: 


—and consequently of his possession of which many @!. 
lectors may not be aware. The book I allude to is a copy 
of the first and rarest edition of ‘ The Boke of St. Albans’ 
of the Lady Juliana Barnes or Berners ;—printed at 
Albans in 1486 ;—copies of which are of the greatest rarity 
and value. Indeed, I believe I do not err in saying that ng 
more than three or four copies of this edition are know, 
to exist,—and that the British Museum Library did ng 
previously contain one. JMS, 

Hot and Cold Blast Iron.—Mr. R. Stephenson, the 
engineer, has been making a series of experiments 
upon the relative strengths of hot and cold blast iron, 
the result of which will be a complete revolution in 
theiron trade. Hitherto, cold blast iron has brought 
a higher price, and has been considered in every re- 
Previous, however, to 
the construction of the high level bridge at New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, intended to connect the York and 
Newcastle with the Newcastle and Berwick Railway, 
Mr. Stephenson caused more than one hundred 
experiments to be made with the various sorts of 
pig iron:—the result of which has been to prove that 
hot blast is superior to cold, in the proportion of 9 
to 7; and moreover, that pig iron No. 3 is better 
iron than No. 1, which, up to this time, has soli 
much higher in the market. 

* The Silver Swan.’—27, Grafton Place, Euston Square, Jar, 
4.—I trust to your often-shown sense of justice to allow mea 
corner in your Journal to reply to a doubt, expressed in your 
indulgent review, last week, of ‘ The Silver Swan,’as to itsori- 
ginality. The taleis entirely of my own invention; and should 
it present any unlucky coincidence with some pre-existing 
work, it can only be by one of those strange chances that 
authors can neither foresee nor control. 1 am the mor 
anxious to establish this fact, as having occasionally pub- 
lished translations from the German, I should feel loth that 


| you, or any one else, could think me guilty of sinking the 


name of an original author: a species of mean dishonesty 


| —to call things by their right names—worse than takings 


purse ; and which, allow me to say, is wholly foreign to the 
character of CLARA DB CHATELAIN. 

Schools of Upper Canada.—We have received fron 
the Education Office, says the Montreal Pilot, adoct 
ment of very great interest, a return of the number 
of children who attended the Common Schools of the 
Province in 1842, 1844, and 1845:—The total pope- 
lation of Upper Canada in 1842 was 506,055 ; ditto 
in 1845, 632,570. Children between five and six 
teen years, in 1842, 141,143; dittoin 1544, 183,539, 
ditto in 1845, 198,434. Children attending Common 
Schools in 1842, 65,978; ditto in 1844, 96,756; 
ditto in 1845, 110,002. Number of schools i 
1842, 1,721; ditto in 1844, 2,610; ditto in 18%%, 
2,736. Average amount of pupils in each school ia 
1842, 38; ditto in 1844, 373; ditto in 1845, #. 
Amount of salaries paid to teachers in 1842, 41,409; 
ditto in 1844, 51,7142; ditto in 1845, 71,514 
Average salaries of teachers in 1842, 24/. 2s. 3¢.— 
not 25/., as stated in the return. Average salaries 
1844, 191. 16s.; dittoin 1845, 262. 10s., not 29/.,—a 
stated in the return. It appears from this documest 
that, in 1842, 46 per cent. of the children between? 
and 16 attended the Common Schools; in 1845, ® 
per cent.; and in 1845, 45 per cent. 


To ConresPoxvents—R. A—M, A. L.—T. W.—receirel 
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Fo po Te WORKS of WILLIAM 


HE PO M by JAMES MCONECHY 
Te OnE With Memoir, by J/ 3 NE ° 


Es. ais en & Co. Glasgow: David Robertson. 
aH PRESSURE StLAM ENGINE 
: - — AL BAN, translated from the 
CATED ey sor POLE, in sve. with En- 





a, 
Jobn V *itiet’ Holborn. 


aaa: BY C. ROWCROFT, ESQ. 
In 3 vols, post Sv a 

(HRONICLES of the F LE ET PRISON 

C By the Author of ‘Tales of the Celonies,’ &e. 

“The story,ot * The Kuined Mere trem a8 of 8 

the passages ¢ of Mr. Warren's * Phy p . 

“S cimens of adv rirable fiction.”—Court Journe 
as Hurst, Publisher, 27. Ring Willian stree 
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Athinaun, 
. Stra 


MR. DICKENS. 


LIFE. 


BOOK BY 


This iy) is ie lished, price 5s. small Sve. 


Tas BA 


T L 1D; O F 
A LOVE STORY. 
By cna a bic < NS. o - 
fi by Danien Macutse, R.A.; CLAnkson DTAN- 
The mated ne neon: ; and Kienarp Dove. 
TIELD, London: Bradbury & Evens, Whitefriars, 
—Jn2 vels, svo. pric re 1 18 (with & Memoir by his Son), . 
QERMONS, delivered in the Parish Church of 


sambeth 
12 St Mary a OlGE D'OYLY, D.D. F.-RS. 


or of Lambeth, Surrey, and of Sundridge, Kent. 
ington, ot ‘aul’s c ‘hurl yard, _ and Ww aberive ro-place, 
PIDOT'’S: NEW PARIS EDITIONS 
FRENCH CL ASSICS: with Portraits, Netes, &e. 
Armen zum, Lt 46, No, 1eve, page 1436.) 
NEW VOLUME. 
Frorray, F ABLES, Ruth, Tobie, Galatée et Estelle, 
te. 1 vol, post vo. pp. 556. Price 3s, Cd, 
London: F. 1 © ri o. Amen corner, Paternoster-row, 


IMPORTAN ‘tf TO GEOLOGISTS, 


Just re vad y, L5s., with Seven Coloured Plates, 
’ lo RECENT 


“of 


(Vide 


BRACHIOPODA, from the 
¢th and 7th Parts of 
THESAURUS CONCHYL TORUM. 
, mo SOW ERBY, F.L.S 
ils treet, Bk a 





ON THE VENTILATION OF MINES. 
This day is published, price 4s, Svo. cloth, with 4 illustrative Plans, 


7** VENTILATION of MINES. 


By BENJAMIN ssamnee, Esa. 
Birmingham ; Simpkin, Mar- 
shall & Co. 


Wrightson & Webb. London : 
\ R. R. THORBURN’S Portrait of Her Most 
ali Gracious Majesty Nery Queen and H.R.U. the Prince of 
Wales—engraviz: ~ Mr. RYALL. Siz 134 by 164 inches hi h. 
2. 
44 





fs & rti : 

—— Hering & Rem ing rton beg to ace juaint the Nobility, 
Gentry, and their numerous nena rs, that the above Engraving 
will be ready on the Ist of March, 1 

This Portrait is considered by the % ‘ourt to be the most striking 
ikeness which has yet ap peared of Her Majesty: and is particu- 
jarly interesting from the beautiful introduction of the Vrines of 
Wales. 

157, Rezent-street. 


SERDAL ro TRUE six _ 
ow ready, in fea p. Svo. pp. PC, el ws = 
TOU R from TLE BES io. my PENIN- 
« a A of a AT. ! be rofessor R. LEPSLIUS, of Berlin, 
i reh nd ith, 1845. t ra ted from the 
Ge sama, by ¢. WE RE iE ki c ‘OTTRE L A. 
hn Petheram, 4, Hick Hol born: 


NEW WORK BY THE REV. THOMAS DALE, 
Just published, in feap. ! 


8yo, price 5s 
HE GOLDEN PSALM. 
_ Being sition, Prectical, Experimental, and Pro- 
phetical of <a XVL 
y the Rev. THOMAS DALE, MLA 
Canon Readeutians of St. Paul's, London, and Vicer of 
-ancras, Middle 
London : : Bonde & Kerby, 1%, Oxford-street. 


vol. small Svo, price ids, (d, 
()RATORS of the AGE. By G. H. Francis, 
Esq. Editor of ‘Maxims one Opinions of the Duke of Wel- 
lington.’ Comprising Por S, eal, Biographicel, and De- 
seriptive, of Sir eel, Lord J. Russell. the Duke of Wellington, 
Mi : Stanley, Lord Palmerston, Lord Lyndhurst, 
nes Graiiam, Lord Morpeth, the Duke of R ich: 
of Soiner. Duke of buckinghare. Mr. Bright, Mr. Sheil, 
- M. Gibson. My. Wakley. Mr. TS. Duncombe, 
Mr. Were Mr. Hawes, Mr. H. G. Ward, Mr. Reebueck. Dr. Bowring, 
Sir Thomas Witte. Lord 
*W. 





Sandon, the Rev, IH. M'Neile. 
sson, 215, Regent-strect. 


NOTICE.—A NEW EDITION OF 


(\ONTIN ENTAL IM tidy SSIONS 
By JOHN E wrt ND RE ADE 
Author of * Cataline.’ * It: aly, 

“Ta ¢ superiority of this work consists in ine ‘superiority of the 
suthor to the common roll of tourists,”"— Spec: 

It is quite possible to invest with Bee sar “tr shness countries 
mn over by many writers. Mr. Keade’s volumes are highly 
sinal, because, led by his own idiosyncrasies, he rathe 
verts than echoes the opinions of others.”—Jerrold’s Magazine, 
tet his is not a book of travels, in the ordinary sense of the word ; 
ee of highly-wrought pictures from nature and art,—the 
a ork of the kind since th: a of Eustace, Authors, artists, and 

sites, give ample scope for thought and criticism.” 


Literary Gazette, 
—__ Charles Ollier, 18 & 19, Southampton-street, Strand. 
7 
RAILROADS —The —The Public are informed that a 
> Fdition is just issued of BETTS’S RAILWAY and 
WNMERCLAL MAP of ENGL ‘AN » and WALES. In addition 
haps istinguishing features which have rendered this Map per- 
the new i most popular of the present day, the new edition has all 
on oa of railroad carefully laid down; those lines which 
muished — public conveyance being also prominently distin- 
serapul m the rest; the whole having been executed with 
Price a attention to accuracy. d y 2 ae 6 inches. 
we doth. in case 7s, on roller and varnished, oa, 
ti Hamilion reo 115, Strand; Simpkin & Co. ; Whittaker & Co.; 











© be had of all Booksellers. 
W ORKS" BY LADY 


THE WILD IRISIL GIRL; with a new Pre- 
face and Notes. New and cheaper edition, complete in 1 vel. with 
Portrait of the Authoress, ts, bound, 


MORGAN. 


il. 
WOMAN and HER MASTER; or, The His- 


tory of the Female Sex, from the Earliest Period. 2 vols. 2is, 
Un 


11. 
THE LIFE and TIMES of SALVATOR 


ROSA; with Extracts from his Correspondence, 2 vols. 8vo. with 
fine Portrait, 21s, bound. 
IV. 


ITALY: a View of Society, Manners, Arts, and 
Literature in that Country; with Anecdotes of the most eminent 
Literary Characters, &c. Srd edition, revised, in 3 vols. Sve. 24s. 
bound. 

Henry Cotburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough street. 


To be ke ofall Booksellers, 
PoOruLAz W WORKS, 
JUST PUBLISHED BY MR. COLBURN, 


l. 
VOL. 7 of MADAME D'ARBLAY'’S DIARY 
and LETTERS. Completing the Work. 


Il. 
A SECOND EDITION of HOCHELAGA. 
Edited by ELIOT WARBURTON, Esq. 2 vols, 2s. bound. 
Ill. 
A SIXTH EDITION of THE CRESCENT 


and gales ROSS. By ELIOT WARBURTON, Esq. 2 vols. 21s, 
sound, 


Iv. 
PART T. of BURKE’S HISTORY of the 
LANDED GENTRY. Re-issue, to be completed in 10 Monthly 
Parts, price 5s, each, 





Vv. 
VOL. 9 of AGNES STRICKLAND'S LIVES 
of the QUEENS of ENGLAND, comprising Mary of Modena, 
Consort of James LI, 


vi. 

CANADA and the CANADIANS in 
Bs ~" geri SIR RICHARD BONNYCASTLE. 
sound, 


1846. 


2 vols, 2ls, 


vil. 
THE ENGLISH MATRON. 
Authoress of ‘The English Gentlewoman.’ 
ound, 


By the 


Small Svo, 7s, 6d, 





Vill. 
MARY ANNE WELLINGTON, the Soldier's 
Daughter, Wife, and Widow. By the Rev. KR. COBBOLD, M.A. 
3 vols. with Illustrations. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-strect. 
E Nearly ready, in small ato. 

D 4,t2,% ) E OTION; 

or, Prayers framed on the successive Chapters of the New 
Testament. Designed either for eg Family or the Closet, and 
arranged for Every Day in — tS 

By the Rev. DA) NIEL MOORE, M.A. 
Perpetual Curate of Camden District, Camberwell. 
London: Bowder; & Kerby, 190, Oxford- street. 


"NEW VOLUME OF MR. JAMES’S WORKS. 
On the 12th, in medium _— = ce ¢s, cloth, with finely engraved 


‘IE KIN oe HIGHWAY; 
ELEV ants y one tC ME of the WORKS of 
Ss. 


*y* The previous heed (ea complete! in itself) may be had 
separately ; contents 
Vol. 1, The Gipsy 


yol. 6, ‘Henry of ee. 

2 ae! of ‘Burcendy. — 7, Morley 

— 3, The Huguencts. — 8, The Robbe ‘ 

— 4, One in a Thousand. — 9, Darnley ; and 

— 5, sme Augustus, — Ww, The Brigand. 
sondon : Smith, Elder & Co, 65, C ornhill. 





2ud edition, 3 vols. smal! Svo. price 27s, 
‘HE FALL of NAPOLEON: an Historical 
Memoir. By Licut.-Colonel J. MITCHELL, Author of 
. The Life of Wallenstein,’ * Thoughts on Tacties,’ &c. 
“The general ability aud energy of the Colonel's style, with the 
high and patriotic spirit of his sentiments, authorize us in recom- 
mending to all who relish real manly description and discussion 
an attentive perusal of * The Fall of Napoleon. 
Quarterly Review, 
“ One of the finest military memoirs in any language.” "— Britannic, 
The Rise of Napoleon. By the Author of ‘The 
Fall of Napoleon.’—FRASER'S M AGAZINE for November con- 
tains — Principal Campaigns in the Kise of Napoleon; No. XL. 
chap. 3, Battle of W agram, and Termination of the War ; being 
the conclusion of by Series. 
. Nickisson, 215, Regent-street. 
SOLD IN SEPARATE PORTIONS, 

*LEMENTS of UNIVERSAL HISTORY, on 

4 a New and Systematic Plan; from the earliest Times to the 
Treaty of Vienna. To which is added, a § y of the Leading 
Events since is: “ Pe yep For the Use of Schools and of Private 
Students. By H. W TIVE 5, B.A. Trinity College, Cambridge, M.A. 
seve oe of licndelbers, In 1 thick vol. 12mo. price 8s, strongly 

ound, 

This work is divided into Three Parts, corresponding with 
Ancient, Middie, and Modern History, and again subdivided into 
Centuries, so that the various Events are systematically grouped 
together in the order of time; while the Narrative is so arranged 
that the Annals of each Country may'be studied separately. To 
guide the researches of the student, the work contains numerous 
Synoptical and other Tables, with ‘Sketches of Literature, Anti- 
quities, and Manners at the great chronological epochs. 


The Three Parts may also be had, bound separately, and 
each complete in itself, price 3s. 


“ Executed with much judgment. The difficult task of reviewing 
the whole history of the world, and condensing it with clearness, 
as been accomplished in this single volume with a success that 
does great credit to the author, and cannot fail to recommend it to 
extensive and oun circulation.”— Morning Herald, 
Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh. 
Simpkin, Marshall é & Co. London. 








CHEAP POPULAR LITERATURE. 
me This day is publishe . 
HE LIFE of DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 
By the Rey, J. F. RUSSELL, B.C.L. Enfield, _ Feap. svo, 
Gd., or in handsome half morocco, és., being Vol. of Burns’ 
rary, a new and cheap series of instructive and enter- 


Select L iv 
Pon an on books for general use, lending libraries, prizes, &c. 


A 


THE FA 


ro will be 
Popular History of the French Revolution, 
Price 5a, 
*y* Full Prospectuses may be had on application. 
London : James Burns, 17, Portman-street. 


RMERS’ HAND-BOOK OF AGRICU LTU RA ‘L 
CHEMISTRY. 


This day is published, a 12mo. price 2s. the 4th edition of 


JRODUCTIVE FARMING, a Faniliar 


Digest of the Recent Discoveries of Liebig, Davy, and other 


celebrated Writers on Vegetat le Chemistry; showing how the 


results of Tillage may be gre 


clearly (because strip) 


atly sugmeente 
OsEPH A. SMITH, Esq. 
A 2... on FF Chemistry. 
“Of ‘the number of comprehensive works cale ulated to explain 
ped of the technical terms of chemistry) to 


the practical but unscientific farmer the nature of the growth and 
nourishment of plants, the constitution of soils, and the manner 
in which land is enriched by manure, we know but few that are 
likely to take such a p: swrominent position as this little pamphlet. 
The author has compiled the really sound and rational views of 


the necessary relations between practical farmin 
science, without which * 
and though the first and most important of al 
ever stationary.’” 


son. 


Ess practical 
agriculture must still 1 chind the age, 
aoe remain for 
— Mark Lane Express, sth Dec, 1s 

Longman &Co. Dublin: William & , Robert- 
Oliver & Boyd. 


London : 
E dinburgh : 





18mo. 


preparation.) 
G 


ELEMENTARY WORKS BY W. PINNG CK. 
INNOCK’s INTRODUCTION to ANCIENT 
GEOGRAPHY and HISTORY. Imo, 2s. . 

Pinnock’s Geography made Easy. 18mo, 1s. 6d. 
3. Pinnock’s Astronomy made Easy. 18mo. 1s.6d. 
. Pinnock’s History of England made Easy. 
2s, Gd, 
5. Pinnock’s Scripture History made Easy. (Jn 
i F. Gibbs, 34, Paternoster-row, London. 


ANTHON'S CHSAR’S COMMENTARIES, 
Just published, the ith —. sane, bound in embossed roan, 


NTHON'’S Cz ES ARCS COMMENTARIES 


F on the GALLIC KE AR, and the First Book of the Greck 


P 


of Battles, Sieges, &c. 


araphrase, with English Notes, Critical and Explanatory, Plans 


, and Historical, Geographical, and Archo- 


logical Indexes, by C. "ANT HON, L. Lk. D., with Engravings and a 


Horace, by Boyd, 7. 
Sallust, by Boyd, : 


Cc 


Greek Reader, by Boyd. 7s, 6d. 
Virgil, by Trollope, 7s. €« 


Also, the followi Aig New Editions of Anthon's Books :— 
Homer's fliad, by Davies, 7s, 6d; 
Latin Lessons, ! oy Hayes, 4s. 
ag ay gg Greek Language, 
by Major 
Greek Press i, by Major, 2s. 6c, 
Sb Ww illis am Tegg & Ce 


icero, by Boyd, € 
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Just p blishe a, 
New Editions, revised, corrected, and greatly improved, of 
ACGOWAN’S LESSONS in LATIN 
READING and GRAMMAR; with a Dictionary, forming 


2 compas Latin Library for Beginners. In Two Parts, 1sme. 
rt 


Thomas Macgowan, Esq. 


und. Part 11. 3s. bound. 
essons in Latin Keading’ are the joint production of 
Manchester, and of the Kev. James 


The * 


Macgowan, late master of a classical and commercial school, 
Liverpool, the author of several esteemed elementary works on 


education. 


The two Courses (parts first and second), though printed 


and sold separately, furm oat oe us portions of one design, which 


was to furnish a complete 


Latin library of reading, grainmar, and 


composition for beginners. The work accordingly consists of a 
series of lessons selected from the classical authors, which advance 


in difficulty sy 
accompanied by exercises in English to be turned imto Latin. 


ny easy and imperceptible radations, and which are 


All 


the grammatical information necessary for reading and parsing 
the lessons is given in detached portions as it is required ; and it 
is communicated in a manner perfect intelligible to the young 
pupil. As this part of the work contains only wht is called into 
immediate use, no time is lost in learning what might soon be for- 


gotten ; 


and the reading lessons are so arranged as to enable the 


pupil to form from them agrammar for himself. Each volume con- 
_—— acomplete dictionary adapted to itself ; so that, asa whole, the 
1s 


present, within a moderate compass and at a low price, 


a oar ingenious and successful attempt to simplify the acquisition 
of the elements of = ay language, 


r & Boyd, Edinburgh. 
Simpkin. Marshall & Co. London. 





In 2 vols, Svo, with 1v Portraits, a Map of the Jalindhur Doab, and 


THE 


a Plan of the Movements of the Army of the Sutlej in December 


1845 sand January 1846, 
HISTORY OF THE SIKHS; 


containing an Account of the War between the Sikhs an 


the British in 1si5— 


PN M‘GREGOR, M.D. 
Surgeon H.E.I1. Company 8 Ist European Fusileers, 
Ist k. Light Infantry. 
“The book isa history in the fullest sense of the word,—full and 


complete where requisite, and abundant in matters ef information 
of less moment ; and is calculated to retiect credit of a high order 
upon its writer, not more from his delineations of those events in 
which he himself took part, than of those which were matters of 


record, 
ment as well of the one as the other. 


His industry and discrimination are evident in his treat- 
As an addition to our his- 


torical knowledge of the East, Dr. M‘Gregor’s work will at once 
take a standard place, 2s containing all we wish to know of the 


Sikh nation 


We will not say more of the present work, than 


that the library of no Ang glo-Indian will be complete without it, 
It is quite as requisite for his shelves as Mill or E ipeinnens. Oe 
we have as little doubt but that it will take its place beside the 


is the work, of all others, to be recommended. 


ndian New “ 
“ Fora vivid and soul-stirring picture, this nisteny of the Sikhs 
For clearness, for 


precision, and for truthfulness of information, the volumes under 
notice can be recommended tothe reader as the best = given 
to, ~ world upon the subject of the Panjab.”—Odser 


Dr. M'Gregor’s work is replete with information ona interest.” 
Atheneum, 
“ As an interesting and instructive narrative of the doings of an 


extraordinary people, from the days of their founder, Namek Shah, 


these volumes do the highest credit to Dr. 


M‘Gregor, who wrote 


most of them and collected most of their materials on the spot.” 


Edinburgh Weekly Register. 
“ An interesting and valuable book. The touching tribute paid 


by Dr. M'Gregor to fallen officers, whose position did not command 
for them the trumpet tongue of ‘fame, must = very gratifying to 
their relatives and friends.”"—Alen’s Indian Mail. 


ondon: James Madden, 8, Leadenhall-street. Edinburgh: 


Charles Smith, Dublin: Cumming & Ferguson ; or through any 
Bookseller, 
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LIVY.-——NEW EDITION, WITH VARIOUS READINGS. 
Complete, in 3 thick vols. 8vo. price 1/. lls. 6d. boards, 
IVY, from the Text of Drakenborch, with 
Crevier's Bets, A new edition. To which are added me 
rious readin < ——. Crevier, Kreyssig, and Bekker. 
ith i ndex 
Wits con P Whittaker & Co. ; Longman & Co. ; Simpkin, Marshall 
& Co.; and H. G, Bohn. 
STOCKER'S JUVENAL AND ae 
Third edition, with additions, , 8vo. price 14s. 
HE SATIRES of JUVENAL and PERSIU Ss. 
F the texts of Ruperti and Orellius ; with English Notes, 
rtly compiled and partly original, By CHARLES WILLIAM 
TO ER, late Fellow o St. John hn's College, Oxford, &c. 
Hamil a & Co.; Whittaker 
; Sim mpkin, Marshall & P. 


& Co, Co. ; y Houlston Stoneman ; E. 
Williams ; C. Dolman ; and C. H.'Law. 





Ontoed : J. H. Parker. 


w edition, 18mo. price 1s, bound 
DAMS'S. ‘TEC TIONES SELECT 2; or, Select 
am Latin ap ee Biography. Adapted 
the capacity of young 
" Tenaen &C0.. ; Hamilton & Co.; Whittaker & Co. ; Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co. ; and C. H. Law. 


PIKE’S SPELLING ee 
hirteenth edition, 12mo. price 1 
"THE NE <W ENGLISH SPELLIN iG BOOK; 
containing every English Radical Word in modern use ; with 

all such variations as are necessary to teach youth to pe every word 
in the English enwaage correctly. By J. B. P 

My ag & Co.; Hamilton & Co.; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. ; 

¥ Law. 


MAYNARD’S ENLARGED EDITION OF SAUL’S 
ARITHMETIC, 
rteenth edition, 12mo. price 
HE TUTOR and SCHOLAR’ S$ ‘ASSISTANT; 
being a complete Treatise of Vulgar and Decimal Arithme- 
tic ; consisting of a greater variety and a more extensive collection 
of original Questions than are to be met with in any other work on 
that subject ; with notes at the foot of the page, to exemplify and 
illustrate the rules. By JOSEPH SAUL. Carefully revised and 
corrected by arg EL MAYNARD, Sditor of “Keith's Mathe- 
matical Works,’ 
Also, now ate 13th edition, 12mo. price 2s. cloth, 

Key to Saul’s Tutor and Scholar’s Assistant, con- 
taining Answers to all the Questions. By the late Soneph Saul. 
Revised and adapted to the enlarged edition of . Arithmetic, by 
Samuel py, roe Editor of * Saul’ qe] 

London: Longman, Brown & Co.; Whitta 
Marshall & Co. ; and Houlston & OL gy 


PEERIN'S FRENCH SCHOOL BOOKS. 
, Twenty-seventh edition, 12mo. 2s. cloth, 
1. Perrin’s New and Easy Method of Learning 
>= Spelling and Pronunciation of the French Language. By C. 
ros. 








an 





> y Co. ; Simpkin, 





Thirty-first edition, 12mo. price 1s. 6d. cloth, 
2. Perrin’s Elements of French Conversation, with 
oe and Easy Dialogues. 3ist edition. By C. Gros. 12mo. 
ot 


Vingt-cinquante edition, 12mo. price 2s, 6d. cloth, zy 
3. Perrin.—Fables Amusantes. Revue et corrigée 
par C. Gros. 
comme & Co.; 
Marshall & Co. ; Dalau 
man; F. & J. “ie oper ih E. 
& Hughes ; G. Routledge : : 


— &C ma 3 Whittaker & Co. ; Simpkin, 

& Co. , Sher’ & Co. ; Houlston & Stone- 
*P. w illiams ; C. H. Law ; Edwards 
J. Green ; and R. Y. Clarke & Co. 





New edition, 12mo. 
TOVELLE MORALI ‘DI “PRANCESC 0 
SOAVE. Nouva editione, diligentemente corretta, in cui 
-Sisono accentate utte le voci; e che contiene un Vocabolario ag: 
giunto allo fine. 
London: Whittaker e Co.; E. Simpkin, Marshall e Co, Edin- 
burgho : Belle Bradfute. 


ITALIAN GRAMMAR AND er ee esl 
Twentieth edition, 12mo. price 6s. bound and lette 
ENERON?’S COMPLETE IT: ALIAN 

MMAR, containing the best and easiest Rules for 

Attaining that Language. To which are added, an Introduction to 
talian Versification, Extracts from the Italian Poets, &c. The 
whole properly accented. to facilitate the pronunciation of learners. 
Rr Cae eed revised, and considerably improved. 





L. RO 


2. Bottarelli’s Exercises upon the Different Parts 
of Italian Speech, with References to Veneroni’s Grammar, and 
an Abridgment of the Roman History, intended at once to make 
the learner acquainted with history and the La_ of the Italian 

> Eleventh edition, revised, 12mo. 3s. 6d. bound. 

3. A Key to Bottarelli’s E xercises; with a few 
Extracts in Prose oy 4 Verse, with English Translations, ~ the 
use of beginners. By P. K. Rota. New edition, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Longman, Brown & ca Hamilton & Co.; W ener *,' 0.5 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. ; Capes & Co. ; Dulau & Co. ; 
and Aylott & Jones. 


FRASER’S bp ane pol sine near AND KEY. 
Modernized and improve bound, Seventy-ninth editi 


ve ition, 
ALKINGAMES. T UT OR'S ASSISTANT ; 
being a Complete Compendium of Arithmetic, and a Com. 
lete Question Book. Containing the New Tables of W eights and 
easures; with Rules and Examples for comparing the New Mea- 
sures with the wy BEL og gree an mr on, Repeating 
an irculating imals, with their a t 
FRASER, Accountant, &c. eisai . -_ 





Also, by the same, 
A Key to Walkingame’s Tutor’s Assistant, Mo- 
dernized and yy \ ene Solutions of all the Exercises, 
c. 12mo, price 4s. bow 
Longman & Co. Hamilton & Co.5 Whittaker & C e 3 ee 
& Co. ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co.; F "& J. Rivington ; es & Co. ; 


Houlston & & Stoneman; J. Green ; EP. W ee; ‘= R. Y. 
Clarke & Cc 





seats ARITHMETIC BY oe 
Fourteenth edition, 12mo. price 4s. 6d. bo 


. y a 
KEI H’S COMPLETE PR ae rICAL 
ARITHMETICIAN ; containing several new and useful 
improvements, adapted to the use of schools and private tuition. 
Corrected and enlarged by SAMUEL M AY NARD. In this edition 
an article on the management of Surds has been introduced, and a 
much more comprehensive view of Exchanges furnished by Mr. 


Maynard. 

songman & Co.; Hamilton & Co.; Whittak Ce 
& Son; Simpkin, i: arshall & Co. : F.& es. 
Stoneman ; C. H. Law; 


Hatechard 
- & J. Rivington ; V5 htoulstom & 
J. Green; and A. Hall & Co, 





THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CLVIL.,, 


is published THIS DAY. 
Contents : 
I. The MARQUIS of MONTROSE. 
II. TALES by a BARRISTER. 
III PRESENT STATE of SCLENCE—FARADAY'S DIS- 
COVERIES. 
IV. The RAGGED SCHOOLS. 
V. The STUARTS in ITALY. 
VI. GIL VICENTE —PORTUGU ESE DRAMA. 
VII. IRELAND. 
VIIL DIVISION of PROPERTY in FRANCE. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





This day, price 7s. 6d. 


THE 
JePENBURGH NEW PHILOSOPHICAL 
4 JOURNAL, for JANUARY, 1847. 
Conducted by Professor J AMESON. 

Containing, among other Articles, Dr. Harvey on the Age, Size, 
&e. of Trees—Mr. Maclaren on Glaciers in Scotland—Dr. Davy on 
the Microscope in Chemical Inquiry—Mr. Kowell on Electric Cur- 
rents—Professor Forbes’s Twelfth and Thirteenth Letters on 
Glaciers—Dr. King on the Industrial Arts of the Esquimaux— 
Professor Studer on the Gneiss of the Alps— Proceedings of Scien- 
ver Societies—List of Patents, &c. 


am & Charles Black, Edinburgh ; Longman & Co. London. 


eae tee Just published, shed, handsomely bound, price 4, 
‘,HE POOR LAW AS IT 
Bondevile = the Spirit of the Pox 
By A COUNTRY G ENTLEM 
London: J. Cdaonben. 10, King Will 


SUPERIOR SCHOOL BOOKS. 


UTTER’S ETYMOLOGICAL SPELLING 
BOOK and EXPOSITOR : an Introduction to the 
Pronunciation, and —~ ‘eae of the English Language, 
edition, price 1s. 6d. 

Butter’s usietinnn in Reading and § ling 
ae an entirely new and cristal plan, by which Senin 
rendered as easy as monosyllables ; with numerous en 
and instructive Reading Lessons, in prose and verse. auth et 
price ls, 6d, bound. 

Butter’s Gradual Primer. 20th edition, Price 64 

Sold by Simpkin & Co., Whittaker & Co., Longman & Ca, Ry 
milton & Co., Darton & ’Co., Aylott & Jones, Relfe & PF 
Orr & Co., London ; H. Moz! iley & Son, Derby ; Oliver & Bop 
Edinburgh ; J. M‘Glashan, Dublin. 7 


THE CREAM OF SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE, 
Just published, New rere with Diagrams, &e, 18mo, Price, 


cloth, 3s. 
HE CREAM of SCIENTIFIC Kyoy. 


LEDGE; a Note-Book of General Information so brief 
pithy, yet clear and easy, that an hour's perusal maysupplya 8 stat 














This day to pettt shed. 
PHE CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER. 


No. 55. Price 6s. 
Contents, 

Pascal. 
Head's Emigrant. 
Life and Corresponderce of Hu 
Maskell on the Ancient English ritual Books, 
Newman on Deve aps gee 
Notices of New Boo sand Pamphlets. 

London : J. Burns, 17, Portman-strect. — 


ead: 


is day, in demy &vo. price 4s. 


THE THEOLOGIAN. No. VIL. New Series. 


Contents. 
1. Parochial Character of the € an of England. No. II. 
Maskell and Guéranger. 
3. The Habits of the Clergy. 
. Popular Writers. 
‘ew Words on Ireland. 
3. Hook's Ecclesiastical Biography. 
. The Archzeological Institute. 
. Colton Green. 
. Syrian Churches. 
London: 


W. J. Cleaver, » Bs aker-sti reet. 





TYHE OXFORD AND CAM BRIDGE 
REVIEW, and UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE. Price 2s, 6d. 
ANUARY. Contents or No. XVIIL: - 

1. Historic Fallacies, No. IL—2. The Works of Walter Savage 
Landor—3. Notes of an Irish Tour. By an English M.P.—4. The 
Scottish Church—5. Puritanical Presumption—6. Poem—7. Regalia 
Sepulta—s. Short Reviews. 

pontion: John Olivier, 59, Pall- Mall. 
Oxford: J. H. Parker. Cambridge ze: Macmillan. 


"TRANS: AC TIONS, 
XXL. PART I. 


VoL. 
Contents : 


. On_the Determination of the 
Magnetic Force in Absolute 
Humphrey Lloyd, D.D. 

. An_ Essay towards a Dynamical Theory of Crystalline 
een and Refraction. By James Mac Cullagh, 

. On the Dynamics of Earthquakes, and on the Objects, Con- 
struction, and Use of certain new Instruments, for Self- 
registration of the Passage of | Y ; 

Robert Mallet, Esq. Pres. Geo « 

. Observations on Comets, made pe enone wt of Markree 
during the first six months of the year 1846. By Edward 
J. Cooper, Esq. M.R. 

y. On the Analysis of Dis + Functions, and on a 
Certain Multiple Definite Integral. By George Boole, Esq. 

VI. On the Age of the E ighteenth Dynasty of Manetho. By the 
VIL. 





large 4to. price 150, 


Royaut Irish ACADEMY. 


Intensity of the Earth's 
Measure. By the lev. 


dward Hincks, D. 

Memoir of Researches Sanne the Inscribed Monuments 
of the Greco-Roman Era, in certain Sites in Asia Minor. 
By the Rev. James Kennedy Bailie, D.D. M.K.LA., &. 

VIII. An Essay on Ae ridental Association. "By the Rev. James 

Willis, M. 

*y* Parties who a “entitled by exchange or donation to the 
ublications of the Royal Irish Academy, are re quested to apply 
y letter to the Librarian of the Academy, who is ready to supply 

any deficiencies that may exist in their sets of Transactions and 

a 4 a up toand for December 14, 1546, 

Boone, 29, New Bond-street. London; Barth?s & Lowell, 

“ ‘eons Marlborough- street, London ; Hodges & Smith, 104, 

oe -street, Dublin; and the Royal Irish Academy House, 
ub: 





EDUCATIONAL WORKS—NOTICE, 

THE PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR of 

FEBRUARY 1, willcontain extensive information of CLAS- 
SICAL and SCHOOL BOOKS, comprising Lists of the most 
Modern Editions from all the principal Publishing Houses. A 
copy will be forwarded gratis, on a written application, to Mr. 
Sampeon Low, at the Office. 

4, Fleet-street, Jan. 8, 1847. 


, ‘ 

THE PU BLISHERS' C IRCULAR; 3 or, 
GENERAL RECORD of BEITICN and FOREIGN 

LITERATURE. ESTABLISHED 1s3¢ 
The Publishers’ Circular is published ron sgularly, stamped, on the 
Ist and 15th of every month, and contains the jud/ title of every 
book published in the United Kingdom, and every work of interest 
published abroad, with the size, price, number of pages, plates, &c. 
Subscription ss, per annum. 

nee, 


54, Fleet-street. 





Now ready, price 4s. 6d. ay Lng bound (with numerous 


THe COTTAG ERS. “MON THLY VISITOR, 

for the Year 1846. 

This Work is cox cy ee «din Numbers, price 4d. each, and forms a 
Manual of Re 1s Instruction and Domestic Economy, suited to 
Family Reading, the Parochial Library, or the Servant i : 
contents include Seriptural Exp osition, ae Tales, 
on Gardening and Agricultu 
Authors. The Volumes are 
the List of Ba - recommended by the Society for pon 
Christian Knowledge. 

Rivingtons, ‘St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 





of uscful intelligence on almost every subject. A New tien, 
1 ib RIGHT, ‘illustrated by Di 
- j : 


here given, such as the Daguer! 

Electrotype, the Bude Light. 

motives and Railways, which ar 

the features of the country and the conditions - t society. 
London : William Tees &¢ 


Published this day 
I. THE! CcOoOokK’S ORACLE. A New Edition, 


“ We venture to prophesy that ‘The Cook’s Oracle’ will be op. 
sidered as the English Institute of Cookery.”— Edinburgh Review. 
Il. DALGAIRNS’ COOKERY. A Ny 
Edition. 6s. 
This Volume contains a Complete System od Fe ctical Cookery, 
carefully adapted to the purposes of every-day 
Robert Cadell, Edinburgh ; Houlston & ll London, 
Published January Ist, 
THE POTATO; ITS CULTURE, USES, AND HISTORY, 


Being No. I. of 
THE GARDENER’S MONTHLY VOLUME. 
Edited by GEORGE W. JOHNSON, Author of ‘ The Dis 
tionary of Modern Gardening,’ * The Gardener's Almanac,’ &¢. 

o work on gardening exists cont: uining within its pages all th 
useful information Faucet to each object of the art that th 
modern progress of knowledge has elicited ; yet to increase the si» 
of such volumes as am of Millerand Loudon would be to rende 
them comparatively useless, for they would be too costly for th 
vast majority of those who would especially desire to possess such 
a store of knowledge. 

To avoid these inconveniences, the series Of ‘The Gardeners 
Monthly Volume’ has been undertaken. 

Each volume being complete in itself; purchasers may selet 
only such as may suit their wants; whilst those who take th 
entire series will possess the most ample store of horticultunl 
knowledge that has ever appeared in a collected form. 

As much attention as possible will be paid to making the subjecs 
of each volume relative to the plants of which the culture is ese. 
ci: ay interesting about the time at which the volume is pu- 
is 

‘A volume bound in cloth, price half-a-crown, will appear on the 
Ist of every month ; and, at the same time, to suit the convenience 
of purchasers, i in he if volumes, with stitche d covers, price ls, each 

February Ist will be published, i 

The Cucumber and the Gooseberry; their Culture, 
Uses, and History. Each complete in half a volume. 

London : . Baldwin, Paternoster-row. Dublin: W. & 6. 
Robertson. Winchester: H. W ooldridge. 


U NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. — 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London; £, 
George-street, Edinburgh ; 12, St. V incent-place, Glasgow ; 4, Ci: 
lege-green, Dublin. Detabliched by Act of -arliament in iss 
n 1841, the Company added a bonus of 2 per cent. per annum @ 
the sum assured to all policies of the participating class, from the 
time they were effected. Parties wishing to secure the benefit of the 
next division of profits in 1848 should make imme diate ae. 
When the Insurance is for life, ss one-half the Annual Pr 
mium need be paid for the first five y 
Every information will be afforded on application to the Rei 
dent Director, E. Lennox Boyd, Esq., No. 8, Waterloo-place, Pal 
Mall, London, where Prospectuses, &e. may ‘he had. 


yaa NTY FIRE OFF ICE, 50, Regent-street. 
Established 1807. 
arties holding policies in this 


type, Photogenic Dae 
des a short account of os 
how operating euch a chang: iy 


et 











It is respectfully notified to 
office, the renewals of which fall due at Christmas, that the sam 
should be paid within fifteen days after Christmas-day. Th 
— are lying at the head office, and in the hands of theseren! 

gent: 

The terms of the County Fire Office are highly advantageous # 
the Insured, and have secured to it a large share of public appre 
bation. All claims are settled with promptitude and liberality 
Full particulars will be immediately furnished to parties applyins 
personally, or by post, to the head office, or to any of its agents ¥b) 
are appointed i in - abe a ipal towns of the United Kingdom. 

N A. BEAUMONT, Managing Director. 


THE YHE LIVERPOOL FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Offices, 8, Water-street, Liverpool ; ane 3, Charlotte-row, 
Mansion-house, Lond 
London Board. 
Chairman— eee Specnee, Ey 
Deputy-Chairman—W il — hee 
John Atkins, Esq. es D. Nicol, Bs 
Thomas Blake, E 3 
Matthew Forster, Es 
Frederick Harrison, Esq. ter, i 
Maclean Lee, Esq. | Wm. W iiberforce, Esq : 

By ‘the Act of ogg obtained by the Company, it is € 
pressly conditioned that the liability of the Shareholders wn 
the Policies shall not be restricted by special ec ntact or ober 

INSURANCES AGAINST FIRE are undertaken on 
cones scription in the United Kingdom, the British loa 
and in Foreign A ountries. 

LIFE INSURANCE.—Two scales of premiums, the one = 
MUCH LOWER THAN USUAL, securing the amount of the pe 
without any addition ; the othe lower than the participa 
scales genera y adopted by companies offering uncertam | 
and CARRYING GUARANTEED ADbITIONS on a plan entirely De¥ 
peeulis ar to this Ins lt n. 

SWINTON BO 


IN retary to the Co ope any, Liver 
ALEXANDER ROBERTSON, Resident 


y, Londes LB. 
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INSUR: 
LON DON. 


MPERIAL LIFE E COMPANY, 
| CORNHILL, Instituted 1820, 
effected with this Company before ae 3lst inst. will 
o five sins Bonus in 1851, The last quinquennial 
nted to 74. 10s. per cent. on the sums insured an 
being, on an average, 45/. per cent. on the pre- 
spectuses, and an explanatory statement of im- 
adv vantages now given by this C eweers. may be had at the 
,, a8 above ; the Seat apy ‘all Mall; or any of 
SAMUEL SiG ALL, Actuary. — 
STLICAN LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE, 
" reet, and 57, Charing-cross, London. 
I 70, Lombard-str ee sablished 1797. 
Ps Sas, A. Gordon, F, M.D. PRS. 
Esq. M Jas. zordon, Esq. 
siting Att ei 5 ay. aa Kirkman D. Hod 84. 
Cotton, “RS. Richd. Henshaw - rence, Esq. 
Wiliam Curt } J. Petty Muspratt, Esq. 
Bi Davis, Cc. Hampden Purner, Esq. F.R.S. 
Wille a Pailer, Esq. Matthew Whiting, Esq. 
, BONUS lenin 
HS of the net Profits realiz 
Lag bat effected upon the Participating Scale of Premiums 
to the conditions of the Policies, every Seven 
to commence from the 3rd of July, 1840. 
offered to those who prefer insuring upon 
-Partici, ating Scale, 
cn we cla: hones of Assurances are kept distinct from each 
uber. ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
26, Cornhill, London. 
Capital £500,000. Empowered by Act of Parliament, 
18 Institution embraces important and substan- 
dvantages with respect to Life Assurances and deferred 
ities. The assured has, on all occasions, the power to borrow, 
About expense or forfeiture of the policy, two-thirds of the pre- 
miums paid (see Table); also the option of selecting benefits, and 
the conversion of his interests to mect other conveniences or 


by the Company 





necessity. 
ces for terms of years on the lowest possible rates. 
Assurances for ter ETON OF PROFITS 
The remarkable success 1 and EY prospe rity of the Society 
bas enabled the Directors, at the last annual investigation, to 
declare a fourth Levent varying hed the to 85 per — on the pre- 
1 on each policy effected on the profit scale. 
miums paid on each pc eee ee ‘ 





| Sum the 

Perma- | Assured 

Roy ie i. | may Bor- 
f Pre row on 
Policy. 


1 Bonus 


| 
= Bonus in| 
Yeare added. ‘ash, 


\s Pre- 
Sum.’ mium. 


| £.s.d £. s. d.i\£. 8.d.\£. 2.d.| £. 8d. 
| t 100 Ol We 0 4! 45 0 0 
g 0 87 1 4/)51310 2/| 39511 1 
#51110 74 19 = #11 3 1 346 2 3 
116 7 6 54 010 71810 | 296 13 
Is4l 111 6 8 4910 0} 710 4° 247 


The division of profits is aunual, and the next will be made in 
December of the present year, 
. FERGUSON CAMROUX, See. 


HE CIT Y ne GLASGOW LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Capital £600,000, 
Constituted by Act of Parliament. 
Offices :—In Glasgow, 40, St. Vincent-place ; in E ohare, 19, St. 
Andrew-square ; in London, 120, Pall Mall. 
Governor—The Richt Hon. the Earl of Glasgow. 
Deputy-Governor—J ames Oswald, Esq. of Auchincruive, M.P. 
London Board, 
ee en E sq. | John Day, Es 
James W — shaw, Esq. | Neil Be njamiu "E dmonstone 
ie, 
nee upon the participation pe peanstete with 
i pany, prior ¢ th instant, will be ent a Bonus 
Aditi n from the profits of the year now comes and they will, 
hereafter, participate in the annual division of profits,to be de- 
lared at each an ual general meeting. 
T 7 attended this Company since its 


p10 74 3 4 


lowed out, and 

icipating policy holders are entitled to receive a 

hare of the profits from the day they enter,and to have that share 
ded annually to their policies; thus obviating the risk to the 
sured, upon most of the plans now followed, of losing all the 
_ which belongs to them, if they die between any two investi- 
‘ations (the same being made only at intervals of several years), or, 
sthe alternative, according to the practice of other offices, of a 
— partic m being declared in profits not yet ascer- 


Prospectuses, with tables of rates, and every requisite informa- 
tion, may be — on applying at the Company's Offices, or 
any of the Age HUGH BREMNER, Secretary. 
12, Pall Mall’ ‘oth van. 1847. 


prov IDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
50, Regent-street, Lenten. Established 1806, 
INVESTED CAPITAL, £1,200,000. 
Annual Income, £140, on got Declared, £529, 000. 
paid since the establishment of the Office, £1,520,000. 
The Right Honourable EARL GREY. 
rectors. 
Fag Earl of Maccle: —\¥ Frederick Squire, Esq. 
ir John Osborn, Bart. Rey. James Sherman. 
John Deering, Esq 


> aumont, Esq 
: Alesander Henderson, M.D, | Richard Sherw ood, E: oa. 
Life Offices 
oy offices, 





tes of Premium are those adopted by the principal 
the rate without bonus is lower than that of most 


sy —_ are added to the Policies, or applied to the reduc- 
‘Dof the Premiums, or may be received in cash as soon as de- 
. at ate then present value. 
be Pal granted upon the wetieien, issued by this Office, or 
it ches an purchased at their full value. 
A rien, neglect to pay for the renewal of his Policy, he may 
A ath. ¢ omission any time within 12 months, upon proof of good 


Bonuses paid upon Policies which have become Claims. 
Life Insured, 





Sum Paid. 
& 2s. d. 
7,706 6 0 
7,652 13 3 
| 7,500 5 9 
-| ‘ | 7,128 15 8 
i 11 

3,411 3 

| Veez 411 


ll particulars be obtained lica- 
Rate the A and ful part Stan sukcdeah Goons a 

ce, in all the principal ae of the 
Kingdom ; No 30, Regen -street. 


yang at the head Office. N 
OH AU Maneging ; Disector. 


Sum Insured. 





ohn Wharton, Esq. S| | 
, Esq. Skelton Castle | 
im ‘gbright, Ba Bart. .| 
y, 


5,000 
5, 


‘anterbu! 
Wellesley . ny 
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NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION, 


48, GRACECHURCH-STREET, LONDON, 
FOR MUTUAL ASSURANCE ON LIVES, &c. 
Enrolled under Acts of Parliament relating to Friendly 
Societies, 


Chairman—Samuel Hayhurst Lucas, Esq. 
Deputy Chairman—William Cash, Esq. 
Directors, 
Chas. Pritchett Bousfield, Esq. | Robert Ingham, Esq. 
John Bradbury, Esq. Charles Lushington, Esq. 
Thomas Castle, Esq. ohn St. Barbe, Esq. 
William Miller C hristy, Esq. Samuel Smith, Esq. 
John Feltham, Esq. | William Ty ler, En. 
Thomas Hodgkin, M.D. 
Medical Directors, 

J.T. Conquest, M.D. F.LS. -. sae Bevan, M.D. F.L.S. 


William Cash, Esq. ™~ _ H. Lucas, Esq. 
John Feltham, Esq. Samuel Smith, Esq. 


Bankers. 
Messrs. Brown, Jenson & Co, 
Solicitors, 
Messrs. Hardwick & Davidson. 
S magr cont AR Actuary. 
Charles Ansell, Esq. F.R.S. 
Extract from the Report of the Directors, for 1846, presented to 
= Eleventh Loe! “yr of Members, held at the London 
‘ave! bh et, 16t ber, 1846,— 





cH ARLES LU SHINGTON, Esq., in the Chair :— 

The return of another Anniversary of this Institution affords 
the Directors the gratification of laying before their fellow-mem- 
bers a highly satisfactory Report, showing not only a large increase 
of business during the past year, but exhibiting in its various de- 
tails the prosperous condition of the Institution, far exceeding that 
of any former period. 

It is with Sectings of lively satisfaction that the Directors con- 
gratulate the members at large on the high reputation the Insti- 
tution holds in public estimation, and on the extensive sphere of 
usefulness it has already attained, including as it now does 4,372 
members. 

This number comprises members residing in all parts of the 
country, and there is every prespect of the number being progres- 
sively increased as the benefits of the Society become more and 
more widely realized, so that at no distant day it may fully accom- 
_ the design of its founders, in proving itself a truly National 

’rovident Institution. 

In the course of the year just terminated, the large number of 
1,05 Policies ig been issued, the Annual Premiums on which 
amount to 18.441/, 5s, 3¢.; and 128 Proposals for Life Assurance 
have been dec iined as ineligible. 

The Accounts have, as usual, been made up to the 20th Novem- 
ber last ; and from the Auditor's Report, the Capital Stock of the 
Society on that day appears to be 299,6754 12s, 4d. , being an increase 
since last year of 58,284/. 19s, 1d. 

The Annual Income is now 88,9404. 8s. 

The Claims paid on account of Deaths, __ the year, amount 
to 15,0014 1s, 4d. 

At the close of the ensuing year, the Assets and Liabilities will 
be investigated by Charles Ansell: Esq., Actuary tothe Institution, 
for the purpose of apportioning such Surplus Funds as may have 
accrued since the last division of profits in 1842; and, from the 
large increase of business since that period, the Directors entertain 
sanguine expectations of a satisfactory result. 

The following statement shows the progress of the Institution 
since its commencement :— 





Annual 
Income. 


Amount of 
Capital. 


| | 
| No. of | 
Yearsending | Policies 
issued. | 

| 





we 


20th Nov. 1836 
1837 


1838 
1839 


i 
touwmsoneotwm 


167,079 
| 202,162 
| 241,460 
1846 299,675 
Total number 6,556 





The gratifying result of the valuation of the liabilities and assets 
of the Institution made in November, 1 is exemplified in the 
following instances, exhibiting the profit pang to policies which 
had been in existence from one to seven years 
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M pares * WHOSE PREMIUMS BECOME DUE THE Ist 
INSTANT, are reminded that the same must be paid WITHIN 
THIRTY pAYS FROM THAT TIME 
The NEXT pevessos OF PROFITS will be made up to the 
—~ NOVEMBER, 1837 
‘opies of the last Reet, and every other information, may be 
ed at the Office, or of the Agents in the country. 


JOSEPH MARSH, Secretary. 


a8 | 


4th Jan. 1847. 





RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY, ae street, Bank, London. 
Empowered y's ‘ial Act of P. arliament, 4 Vict. cap. ix. 
"ADVANTAGES oF THIS INSTITUTION. 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE BRANCH. 

Complete Security afforded to the Assured by means of an ample 
subscribed capital, and the large fund accumulated from the pre- 
miums on u rds of 6000 Policies. 

Half the pas only of the enneal premium required durin; 
the first five years, the remaining half premiums being paid out o 
the ,—— after five years, will be annually divided among 


the Assu: 
PROPRIETARY BRANCH. 
The lowest rates consistent with security to the Assured. 
An increasing scale of premiums peculiarly adapted to cases 
where assurances are effected for the purpose of securing Loans or 


Half-credit rates of Premium, whereby credit is given for half 
the amount of premium ~ seven years, to be then paid off, or 
remain a —- Pie: the P: y. at - Cov of the holder. 

‘ RACTS Pi MT. E TABLES. 

Annual P Y of 100/. for the 





d for 
W aie Term of Life. 
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MUTUAL ASSURANCE 


BRANCH, | PROPRIETARY BRANCH, 
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ENCAUSTIC. VENETIAN, and other 
4 PATENT TILES, and MOSAIC PAV EMENT S, may be 
purchased at MINTON & Co.’s Warehouse, No. 9, Albion-place, 
Surrey side of Blackfriars Bridge. 
J. M. BLASHFIELD, Agent. 
The chove tiles have lately been considerably reduced in price, 
N.B. An assortment of — ws ornamental door furniture and 
slabs, tiles for fire places, 


yAYY 
YATENT WATCHES AND CLOCKS. — 
E. J. DENT, by appointment, Watchmaker to the Queen 
respectfully solicits from the public an inspection of his stock of 
Watches, which has been greatly increased to meet he many 7 
chases at this season of the year. Ladies’ Gold Watches at ¢/. 5 
Beautifully Enamelled Cased ditto, 124.128, Gentlemen's excelle nt 
Gold Watches, lvd, 10s, Silver Lever Watches, jewelled in four 
holes, 6/. 6s, each. Youths’ Silver Watches, 4/. 4s. each. 
82, Strand ; 33, Cockspur-street ; and 34, Royal Exchange. 


ER > r rang * 
WILY ER FLAT HORIZONTAL WATCIIES, 

carefully finished, with engine-turned cases, jewelled in four 
holes, going barrel to continue the action of the Watch while 
winding, are offered, price 35 guineas each. These elegant little 
Watches will be found to perform very correctly, and a printed 
undertaking is given with fixed terms on which they will always 
receive any attention required.—T, COX SAVORY & Co. Watch- 
makers, &c. 47, Cornhill (seven ¢ i church-sireet), 
London. N.B. Second-hand Wate 

Cc HIN A 


\ ORTLOCK’S (Oxford-street) and 
pA GLASS WAREHOUSE.—JOHN MORTLOCK invites 
the attention of the public to this well-known and oxeenere 
establishment. He wishes to announce that he rw on SALE the 
largest and best assortment in London of CHINA, GLASS, and 
EARTHENWARE, both useful and ornamental, at the lowest 
possible price for cash. For example—a dinner service, for twelve 
persons, of the best earthenware, = — purchased for four guineas 


—2H, Oxford- ~street, near Hyde I 
7 . 

iy ETCALFE & CO’s NEW PATTERN 
Bt TOOTH BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth 
Brush has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into 
the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not coming 
loose, ls. An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans in a third part 
of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest nap. lene- 
trating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
bristles, which do not soften like common hair. Flesh Brushes of 
improved graduated and powerful friction. V elvet Brushes, which 
act in the most surprising and successful manner. The genuine 
Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable properties of absorp- 
tion, vitality, and durability, by means of direct amgeremens, 
dispensing with all intermediate parties’ profits and destructive 
bleaching, and coeuring the luxury of a genuine Smyrna Sponge. 
Only at METCALFE & Co.’s Sole Establishment, 130 n, Oxford- 
street, one door from Holles-street. 


Caution.—Beware of the words “ From Metcalfe’s” adopted 
some houses. 


(HE BLOOD PURIFIED and HEALTH 
RESTORED, by FRENCH’S SARSAPARILLA and 
CHAMOMILE, or RESTORATIVE CORDIAL, — It is war- 
ranted to cure indigestion, lowness of spirits, loss of appetite, 
pee of sight, weakness, langour, wasting of the flesh, glandular 
wellings, diseases of the skin, rheumatic affections, ‘land every 
kind of debility occasioned by unhealthy climates, too’ sedentary ® 
life, injudicious use of mercury, dissipation, or other causes. How- 
ever debilitated the system or deep-rooted the disease, by the dili- 
gent use of this all-searching and purifying medicine, the shattered 
Frame will be invigorated, the energies of the whole nervous system 
augmented, and serenity of mind, liveliness of imagination, and a 
more powerful and healthy action of every faculty of the body 
produced by its restorative properties.—Prepa: iy A. French, 
309, High Holborn, London, in bottles 2s, 9d, 4s. 6d., ie and 22, 
each. 


. x” 
TORTON’S truly valuable CAMOMILE 
PILLS, for INDIGESTION, &c.—These pills are a pure 
extract of camomile flowers, prepared by a peculiar process, by 
which all the medicinal properties of rather more than one ounce 
of the flowers are concentrated into four moderate-sized pills ; they 
are mild in operation, and have proved wonderfully successful in 
removing every symptom of indigestion, sick head-ache, loss of a) 
petite, giddiness, heartburn, costiveness, eruptions of the skin, and 
all complaints arising from a disorde’ state of the digestive 
organs ; they require no alteration of diet, and their operations 
will be found so beneficial in giving tone to the stomach, regulating 
the bowels, and in promoting healthy habit, as oy to convince 
all who take them of their great utility. Persons who have suffered 
from indigestion for several years have, by their use, in a few 
weeks, perfectly recovered, which is a convincing proof that in the 
pam compass = contained the largest quantity of the tonic 
princi e of 80 nature as to pervade the whole system, 
through which Featarases he health and en aa in bottles at 
ldd., 28, 9d., and 11s, each, in every to n the kingdom. 
OkT LL sure to ask for NORTON: $ PILLS and do not 


























THE ATHENAUM 


Just published (Third Edition), in 200 full-sized royal 18mo. pages, price 3%. Gd., or with the Maps coloured, only 4s. bound, 


GILBERT'S 
GEOGRAPHY FOR FAMILIES AND SCHOOLS, 


ILLUSTRATED BY THIRTEEN VERY SUPERIOR STEEL-PLATE MAPS, 
AND FOUR WOODCUTS, VIZ.:— 
Map of the World in Hemispheres, with pictorial representations of the Mountains and Waterfalls, and Scales of the principal Rivers—the Solar Systen_ 
Modelled Map of Geographical Terms—A Delineation of the Sizes of the most noted Lakes—The Seasons—The World as known at the Deluge—Dittos 


the time of our Saviour—The Mariner’s Compass— Maps of Europe— British Isles—Asia—Africa—North America—South America—Australasia_ 
Diagrams of the Projections of Maps—And an 


ALPHABETICAL INDEX OF THE LATITUDES AND LONGITUDES OF 2,500 PLACES, 





The following is a Selection of a few of the Criticisms on this important Work :— 


“‘ Elementary works are of the greatest importance, and they require, in order to be “It is admirably adapted to, and fully merits, the place which the proprietor intends; 
well digested and really useful, much ability; a great deal in the pursuit of science depends | for in ‘ families and schools ;’ the more so, as it is remarkably cheap. It is also quia 
upon the early impressions we receive in the study of its rudiments: when these are con- | sufficiently copious for general reference; and to those who have too long neglected thy 
fused and repulsive, they too frequently repress the desire for acquaintance with the sub-| very useful and entertaining study, this is exactly the book to take up, as it gives, 
ject; but when, on the contrary, they are clear and rendered attractive, they stimulate the | addition to the usual dry enumeration of rivers, towns, and inhabitants, numerous ody. 
wish for information, and thus pave the way for complete knowledge. Such an elementary | vations on the government, character, and general condition of the different inhabitants 
book has lately been published by Mr. Gilbert, under the title of ‘ Geography for Families| the globe.”—Court Journal. * 


and Schools,’ which I have much pleasure in recommending.”—The Right Hon. Lord Col- 
chester, in his Anniversary Address, as President, at the Royal Geographical Society, May 
25, 1846. 

“A very neatly got up, and very excellently digested, and usefully illustrated volume, 
than which we cannot recommend to our readers a more servicable and pleasant guide to 
one of the most necessary and agreeable of studies.”—Lilerary Gazette. 

* This is really fit for the purpose it professes to serve, which is more than can be said 
of other geographies. It is illustrated with neatly-drawn maps, one of which, representing 
the surface of land and water in relief, is a beautiful specimen of Art.” 

Gardeners’ Chronicle. 

“We have no hesitation in recommending this work as the most comprehensive of its 
kind; it contains nothing superfluous ; its arrangement is philosophical and well adapted | 
for instruction; and the maps and illustrations are in the highest style of Art."—Allas. | 





*‘ This is a very great improvement upon the pre-existing geographical guides for th 
use of schools and families. It is simple in its definitions and descriptions, “and en iny 
minute details with considerable perspicuity and great accuracy. The maps an 
are well drawn. We are well aware of the difficulty which exists in displacing old-ay. 
blished class-books of any kind; but we feel convinced that when the one before y 
becomes known to preceptors and families generally, it will receive a most extensy 
patronage.""— Weekly Dispatch. 

“This is the cheapest and best got-up book we have seen. It is really a delightty 
thing to know, that for so smalla price heads of families may place in their childrgy 
hands (ay, in their own too) a book so full of useful knowledge, admirably communicat, 
and illustrated by accurate, neat, and very pretty maps. We venture to predict thay 
will become a permanently-established book.”—Church and State Gazelte. 


*,* Any Lady or Gentleman directly connected with the profession of Education, and willing to adopt this Work, may have a specimen copy gratuitous 


en special application, by letter or personally, to the Proprietor. 








Just published, in royal 8vo. coloured, price only 12s, in patent binding, | 


GILBERT’S COLLEGE ATLAS, 
FOR FAMILIES AND SCHOOLS, 
WITH A CONSULTING INDEX OF 25,000 PLACES, 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST EVER PUBLISIED ; 


Consisting of Tuinty Large Maps, beautifully engraved on steel, with comparative | 
Scales (a novel and valuable feature), and an Alphabetical Gazeteer Index of the Latitudes | 
and Longitudes of 25,000 Places. The public judgment of this work has decided, that it is 
the best and cheapest Atlas of Modern Geography ever produced. The Scale of the Maps, 
the copiousness and accuracy of the geographical information, the distinctoess and beauty | 
of the engraving, and the highly valuable Consulting Index, all combine to make it espe- 
cially calculated for educational purposes in Colleges and Schools, as well as private 
families. 

ConrTENTs. 
The Eastern and Western Hemispheres | 
(double Map). | 
Europe. 
England and Wales. 
Scotland. 
Freland. 
France, in Provinces. 
Belgium. 
Holland. 
Prussia, Westphalia, &c. 
Turkey (in Europe), Moldavia, Albania, &c. 
Turkey (in Asia), Syria, Palestine, the Eu- 
phrates Country, &c, 
Russia, Poland, &c. 
Greece and the Ionian Islands. 
Switzerland, and the Passes of the Alps. 


Austria and Bohemia, Hungary, Transyl- 
vania, &e. 

Italy (North), Sardinian States, Corsica, &c. 

Italy (South), Isles of Sardinia, Naples, and 
Sicily, &c. 

Africa, Arabia, Madagascar, Egypt, Cape of 
Good Hope, &c. 

Asia, Japan, Philippine and Oriental Isles. 

India (North), Cabool, Scinde, Punjaub, &e. 

India (South), Ceylon, &c. 

China Proper. 

North America, British Possessions, Green- 
land, Mexico, Canada, West Indies, &c. 

United States, the Lake Country, &c. 

South America, Brazil, Peru, Guiana, La 
Plata, Patagonia, &c. 


| Catechisms are the school-books of parrots.’ 


The 34th Thousand, price only 1s, sewed, or ls. 67. bound, with a very useful Steelpas 
Genealogical Chart of the Sovereigns of England, and other Engravings, 


OUTLINES OF ENGLISH HISTORY, 


WITH INTERESTING REMARKS ON MANNERS, CUSTOMS, ARTS, DRESSES, &: 
By HENRY INCE, M.A. 


* A neat and accurate compendium, and written with perspicuity. The events of ad 
reign are arranged under different heads, so as to give, at a glance, a comprehensive tie 
of the whole.”— Atheneum. 

** There is a great deal of information in a small compass, and the Author has avail) 
himself of the latest authorities. We prefer the form of Outlines to that of Catechism 
It contributes to the formation of more logical views, both by the teacher and schdz 
"—Spectator. 

“A very useful book for the instruction of youth, being a complete rcswné of the wh 
Hlistory of England.”— Metropolitan. 
** A well digested little book."—Lit:rary Gazette. 


Also, price 1s. sewed, or 1s. 6d. bound, with Engravings, 
A VERY IMPROVED EDITION OF 


INCE’S OUTLINES OF GENERAL 
KNOWLEDGE. 


* Extremely suited for scholars.”—-Sunday School Magazine. ’ 
** Contains for its size, a remarkable quantity of intcresting and well-arranged inform 
tion. It would make a valuable present to Sunday-schvols and lending libraries.” 
Athengua. 


Also, in 18mo, price 1s. sewed, or 1s. 6d. bound, 4 New Edition of 


OUTLINES OF FRENCH HISTORY, 


WITH NOTICES OF THE MANNERS, CUSTOMS, ARTS, &c. OF TIE DIFFERES| 





Spain and Portugal. 
Germany (North), Saxony, Hanover, &c. 
Ditto (South), Bavaria, Wirtemberg, &c. 


Australia, Van Diemen’s Land, New South 
Wales, &c. 
Index. 





} 
In royal 8vo. coloured, price only 5s. 6d. in patent binding, | 
| 


GILBERT’S JUNIOR ATLAS FOR SCHOOLS, 


WITH A CONSULTING INDEX OF 9,000 PLACES. 


1.) Eastern and Western | 5. 
2. Hemispheres. 6. 
3. Europe. 2 


4. England and Wales. 


Scotland. 
Ireland. 
France. 
8. Asia, 


. North America. 


2. The copious Index. 


CoNTENTS. | 


. South America. | praise.”—Spectator. 
' 


PERIODS, 
By HENRY INCE, M.A. 


‘* Mr. Ince is not of those men who speak much without saying anything; he says™ 
in a few words.”"—French Paper. 


GILBERT’S OUTLINE MAPS of the WORM 


In Nine Stee!-plate Foolscap 4to, Coloured Maps, with Diagram of Projections, ani 
Index of the Latitudes and Longitudes of 2,100 Places; well suited for exercises in 
Drawing, and for Educational purposes. Price 1s. Gd. sewed. 

* This, with the Author's ‘ Geography,’ forms the best system of geographical study 


. Africa. | have seen.”"— Methodist Mayazine, 


“* These two works, of which the second is subsidiary to the first, are deserving of ## 


“ The following up of these ¢ Outlines’ will prove a salutary exercise.”"—Baptist Mo. 


London: published by the Proprietor, JAMES GILBERT, 49, Paternoster-row. 


And by order of every Bookseller, Stationer, and Ne 


wsvender in the United Kingdom and the Colonies. 





Printed by JAMES HoiMEs, of No. 4, New Ormond-street, in the county of Mid 
by Joun FRANCIS, of No. 14, Wellington-street North, in the said county, Publisher, at No. 14, in Wel 
Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh;—for IRELAND, Messrs. Cumming & Ferguson, 


dlesex, printer, at his office, N 


Dublin.—Saturday, January 9, 1847. 
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